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Art. I. Brief Remarks on the Character and Composition of the 
Russian Army, and a Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland in the 
Years 1806 and 1807. By Sir Robert Wilson, Aide-de-camp to 
the King ; Knight of the Military Order of Maria Theresa, &c. 
&c. gto. pp 276. (With Maps and Plans.) il, 11s, 64. 
Boards. Egerton 


Are having bestowed due attention on the Anti+Russian 
44 publication of Dr. Clarke, in our Numbers for April and May 
last, we are now to allot a portionof ourspacetoone of the warmest 
advocates of our guondam allies. Sir Robert Wilson, being 
attached to Lord Hutchinson’s military mission in 1806, was 
present at the principal actions of Beningzen’s campaign, and 
collected materials for a natrative of it, which he was induced 
to commit to the press in consequence of the appearance of a 
French extra-official history of the campaign, and of Dr. Clarke’s 
book on Russia, It would be wrong, however, to consider his 
remarks as a formal answer to Dr. C., several of whose stric- 
tures are openly admitted, and many more treated with the 
silence of consent. The object of the present work is to hold 
forth to admiration the military prowess of the Russians, to 
correct our unfavourable impressions by a display of their 
exertions against the French, and to prove that they are and 
will continue to be our natural allies against Bonaparte’s usur- 
pation. Among military men, Sir Robert Wilson is well known 
by his activity in Egypt, and in the command of the Portuguese 
legion in 1809; and to the literary world, also, he has introduced 
himself on two occasions; first, by his account of our memor- 
able campaign in Egypt, (see Review, Vol. xl.) and again by 
a minor publication (Vol. xlv.) on the Volunteer-system. ‘The 
different impressions produced by these tracts afford a striking 
example of the importance of the choice of subject to an author’s 
success. As long as the gallant Colonel proclaimed the ex- 
ploits of our army, and the atrocities of Bonaparte, his reputa- 
tion stood exalted to an enviable height: but no sooner had he 
begun to impeach the favourite system of the day, than he was 
doomed to exhibit a mortifying example of the instability of 
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literary repute. This admonitory experience appears not to 
have been without its fruits; since, in his present volume, the 
side of the question embraced by him is doubtless acceptable to 
the majority of his countrymen. . ih | 
Sir Robert divides his remarks into two parts ; the first con- 
taining general. observations on the Russian troops, and the 
second giving a sketch of Beningzen’s campaign from Novem- 
ber 1806 to July 1807. ‘The former, being the more important, 
will occupy the greater share of our notice; while to the latter 
our limits will permit a reference only as far as it is necessary 
to corroborate general description by adducing particular ex- 
amples. We begin by extracting a part of the observations on 
the Russian.infantry ; which we apprehend will appear to most 
of our readers abundantly favourable, although curtailed b 


us of various expressions evidently originating in the author’s 
partiality : 


‘ The infantry is generally composed of athletic men between the 
ages of 18 and 40, endowed with great bodily strength, but generally 
of short stature, with martial countenance and Joiapleiion ; inured to 
the extremes of weather and hardship; to the worst and scantiest 
food ; to marches for days and nights, of four hours repose and six 
hours progress ; accustomed to laborious toils, and the carriage of 
heavy burthens ; ferocious, but disciplined ; obstinately brave, and 
susceptible of enthusiastic excitements ; devoted to their sovereign, 
their chief, and their country; patient, docile, and obedient ; possess- 
ing all the energetic characteristics of a barbarian people. Nature 
has provided in them the most excellent materials for a militar 
estcblishment. ~ No genius is ‘required to create, method is only 
needed to arrange, and ability to command. The bayonet is a trul 
Russian weapon. The untrained Russian, undaunted, disdains the 
protection of favouring ground, or the example of his adversary, 
and presents his body exposed from head to foot, either to the 
aim of the marksman, or the storm of the cannonade. No carnage 
intimidates the survivors ; bullets may destroy, but the aspect of death 
awes not. But, although Russian courage is in the field so pre- 
eminent, a Rvssian army in movements that are not in unison with 
the Russian principle of warfare and Suwarrow’s practice, presents 
to an enterprising and even inferior enemy all the advantages that may 
be derived from a state of disorganization of the military frame ; and 
the most difficult of human operations to the year 1807, was the 
conduct. of a Russian retreat. When Beningzen retired from 
Yankova, on the approach of Buonaparte, and sought to evade 
the enemy by forced marches in the dark nights of a Poland 
winter, although 90,000 men thundered on in close pursuit, the 
Russian murmpr at retreat was so imposingly audacious, the 
clamour for battle so loud and reiterated, the incipient disorder 
was so frightfully extending, that Beningzen was obliged to pro- 
mise acquiescence to their demand ; and to soothe their discon- 
tents, by an assurance that he was marching to reach an appropriate 
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theatre of combat. Gratified in this request, they fought six lon 
days to secure the undisturbed march of six longer, more painful,.an 
more terrific intervening nights; yet when this army, wearied, fa- 
mished, and diminished by the loss of 10,000 men, entered at Eylau 
their alignement for battle, order regenerated as with the British at 
Corunna. The desolating misery of a night passed without food; 
without any moisture to quench drought but the iced snow, without 
any shelter, without any covering but the rags of their garments, with 
bare and wounded feet, without fuel, without any consolation, and 
sleep interrupted by the groans of the dying, or preparations for 
action, not all this. complicated bitterness of condition could humble 
the spirit or weaken the ardour of this illustrious host. Ere morning 
dawned they stood to their arms impatient for action; and in that 
most memorable day established a reputation, which immortalized 
their courage. | 

‘ The Russian, nurtured from earliest infancy to consider Russia 
as the supreme nation of the world, always régards himself as an im 
portant component part of the irresistible mass. _Suwarrow professed 
the principle, and, profiting of the prejudice, achieved with most inas 
dequate means the most splendid success, An acquaintance with 
the composition of his armies, a knowledge of their insignificant 
numerical strength*, the assurance of the internal impediments 
that he had to encounter, certainly so augment the mierit of his 
exploits, that he is entitled to the reputation of one of the first 
captains that ever appeared.’ — 

‘ Punishment is not so frequent as in other armies, nor is it very 
severe 3 and the Russians have had occasion to express astonishment 
at the character and frequency of punishment amongst the troops of 
their allies. ‘They exercise with great precision, and march well; 
Their evolutions are generally the formations of columns and squares; 
rapidly executed, oe they are not fretted and tormented by goose- 
step attitudinarians, who consider war to be the science of mounte- 
banks, and victory the prize of distortion, The design of their 
dress is good ; but the materials are bad, and the allowance too 
moderate for active service, ‘Their appointments ate cumbersomé, 
and their arms so heavy and coarse, that on 60,000 British stand 
being distributed, they were given or reserved as distinetions for 
meritorious soldiers. In the late war they carried no tents, and 
constantly bivouaced without shelter in the depth of the severe 
winter of 1797, (1807,) nor had they et additional covering to 
their ragged great coats, in which they always marched, heir 
regular food is of the plainest and coarsest quality; and their 
commissariat was so ill-arranged, that even this issue was preca- 
rious, and their subsistence depended on their own diligence, or rather 


rapine, through a country where terror had induced every inhabitant 


to fly. —The wear and tear however of a Russian army is enormous, 
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« * Never exceeding 35,000 men,’ 
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in consequence of these bad arrangements * ; and the Emperor might 
have increased his army one third solely by the establishment of an 
improved system.’ 


‘ Light infantry and foot guard;.— The light infantry is augment- 
ing since the late war; and as Russia possesses a population well 
adapted for this serviee in various parts of her empire, she ought to 
extend it considerably. —TThe picked men of such a population as 
Russia, a country where man is so well grown, compose a superior 
body of Foot Guards, whose numbers do not exceed 7ooo. There 
cannot be a nobler corps, or one of more warlike description, 
and the simplicity of dress gives to the man the full character 
of his figure and mien. On every occasion the guards have dis- 
tinguished themselves; and it is singular in this service that the 
whole army prides itself in their majesty and excellence.— At 
Tilsitz the guards of France, of Russia, and some of Prussia, pas 
raded in the same town. ‘Those of France, whatever may. be their 
military merits, made but a very indifferent appearance, and, being 
generally small men, the grenadier high cap had an effect contrary to 
ornament or deur. — Those of Prussia were too much ruined to 
be estimated justly, yet the stature and proportion were better than 
those of France ; but the guards of Russia surpassed both ‘* as day+ 
light doth a lamp.” 

_* Cavalry.—-The Russian cavalry is certainly the best mounted 
of afy upon the Continent ; and as English horses never can servé 
abroad in English condition +, it is the best mounted in Europe. 
— Hungary and Turkey may perhaps produce horses as_ well 
adapted for the hussar and irregular services, but the heavy Russian 
horses are matchless for an union of size, strength, activity, and 
hardiness. They are chiefly bred in the plains of the Don and the 
Volga.’ —‘ During Beningzen’s retreat, and from that period to the 
disappearance of the snow in June, no cavalry ever encountered greater 
hardship. ‘For above six months in the severity of the extremest 
Poland winter, they were always at the piquet post withoutany shelter; 
and for three months, or more, they had no other sustenance than what 
the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of the cottages, supplied ; and 
in consequence of this necessity Poland was progressively rendered 
uninhabitable, and war assumed her most frightful aspect. The 
mortality certainly was great, but it did not tender the cavalry 
inefficient or feeble for the service of the most active and laborious 
campaign which succeeded. The appointments are ef the best 





‘ * Frederic the Second observes, that the Russian armies, in the 
seven years, althenigh they had been in only four great battles, ‘lost 
120,000 men ; whilst Prussia, who had fought 16 great ‘battles, lost 
only 180,000, and Austria, in ten battles, with two garrisons, loét 
‘only 140,000.” 

«+ At least so long as the English cavalry are nurtured to require 
warm stables, luxuriant beds, &c.,— so long as efficiency abroad is 
sacrificed to appearance at home.’ 
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quality, superior to most of the continental nations ; but latterly, 

France has applied so much attention to the improvement of her 
cavalry-equipment, that she may dispute the preference. The 
Russian dragoon is entirely an artificial cavalier ; for the habits of 
the country do not prepare and train for horsemanship, but art 
and attention prevail, and their success attains the essential objects.’— 
* The officers of the Russian cavalry. attend to their various duties 
with great zeal and diligence, and the whole interior economy is well 
regulated and administered. No cavalry is more used gn all occasions, 


or more steadily maintains a passive position under the mast destructive 
fir e.’ = 


The able explanation of the present system of French tactics, 
given by an anonymous officer of the Russian staff, will be in 
the recollection of many of our readers *; and several of his 
observations receive corroboration from the present work, par- 
ticularly those that were offered in praise of the Russian artil- 
lery, which in Beningzen’s campaig was destinei to operate 
with more success than on the fatal day of Austerlitz ; 


‘ The Russian artillery is of the most powerful description. No 
other army moves with so many guns, and with no other army is it in 
a better state of equipment, or is more gallantly served, The 
piece is well formed, and the carriage solid, without being heavy. 
The harness and the rope-tackling is of the best quality for 
service, and all the appurtenances of the gun complete and well 
arranged, The draught horses are small, but of Om muscular 
strength, strongly loined, and with high blood, Four draw the 
light field-pieces, and eight the twelye-pounders; the latter have 
sometimes indeed ten horses; but then the roads must be such as arg 
only to be met with in Poland before the frost sets in, or when it 
breaks up, and which, during the last campaign, were in such a state 
that Buonaparte said he had discovered, by crossing the Vistula, the. 
new element of mud. ‘The artillery-men are of the best description, 
and the non-commissioned officers equal, but the artillery officers of 
inferior rank have not the same title to estimation as in the other 
European services, for their educatiqn is not formed with the same 
care, and their service does not receive the same encouragement, 
The horse-artillery is no less well appointed, and the mounted de- 
tachments that accompany the guns ride excellent powerful horses, 
and form both in real character and appearance a corps not inferior 
to any in the European services.’ — 

‘ When the Russian army was in Poland, above 500 pieces of field- 
€annon moved with it generally, and were actually in the battle of 
Eylau, This number was certainly out of proportion to the infantry, 
which at the outset never amounted to 8c,900 meri, and was_parti- 
cularly inconvenient and embarrassing in countries and seasons when 
forage was not to be assured. In the latter part of the campaign, 








* See the Appendix to M. Rev. Vol. Ixiv, N.S. p- 496, ; 
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when the infantry was by sanguinary actions greatly reduced, the 
number of guns was .a real disadvantage, and endangered the safety 


“of the army by the delays it occasioned.’ — 


¢ At Eylau a British officer was near a battery, where having per- 
ceived a considerable group about the church of the town,: he re- 
quested the Russian lhcer to fire in that direction. He did it, and 
very nearly killed Buonaparte. A favourite mare of .Murat’s was 
killed, a number of officers were killed belonging to Buonaparte’s at- 
tendants, and several officers and men of his staf and guard wounded. 
In about half an hour a French prisoner told the incident, which 
was afterwards verified by ocular inspection, as well as Buonaparte’s 
subsequent admission,’ — 


‘ The Cossaque artillery, worked by Cossaques, which is a late in- 
stitution, consisted of. 24 pieces, extremely light, and the carriages 
were fashioned with a care and nicety which did great credit to Rus- 
sian workmanship,. This park joined at Heilsberg, after the battle 
of Eylau, and in a march of 2009 English miles, in the course of 
14 weeks, not one horse was disabled or died.? 


We come next to Sit Robert Wilson’s account of a tribe or 
nation with whom our readets are already acquainted through 
the medium of Dr. Clarke, — the Cossacks. Here our military 
author has no aspersions to combat ; the difficulty is rather to 
exhibit this people in war under such favourable colours as will 
correspond with the lofty character given of them in their hours 
of peace by Dr. Clarke ; yet, highly as the expectations of that 
gentleman’s readers may have been raised, it appears that, in 
regard to prowess in the field, the Cossacks will not disappoint 
the most sanguine anticipations. ‘Their claim to the praise of 
humanity, or of orderly conduct when out of action, is a very 
different question : : 


¢ 'The Cossaques are relieved from all impositions, but the obliga- 
tion for every male to serve gratuitously for five years with the Rus- 
sian armies, and some interior services connected with their own police, 
Blessed with a country of rich plains and noble rivers, which nature 
covers with the glorious canopy of. a fine climate, and fills with re- 
dundant food, the Cossaque unites with the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his country, anda disposition to profit of its enjoyments, the 
ambition of martial service, and an errant spirit of adventurous and 
foreign enterprize. In the land which gave him birth he is the peace- 
ful and civilized inhabitant, natural in his affections, and domestic in 
his habits ; but in other countries he is the /awless Scythian, respecting 
no property or rights. E1is military yirtues are splendid in commen 
with the Russian nation ; but hereditary habits of war, and perhaps 
a natural talent for that species of it in which they are engaged, adds 
an acute intelligence and capacity that is not generally shared: By 
the stars, the wind, and an union of the most ingenious observations, he 
travels over countries. unknown to him, through forests almost imper- 
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tious, and reaches his destination, or tracks some pretursor that he is 
directed to pursue with the assurance and the indefatigable ardour of the 
instinctive blood-hound. Nothing can elude his activity, escape his 
penetration, or surprize his vigilance. No instance of a surprize is on 
record. Mounted on a very little, ill-conditioned, but well-bred horse, 
which can walk at the rate of five miles an hour with ease, or, in his 
speed, dispute the race with the swiftest — with ashort whip on his wrist 
(as he wears no spur) — armed with the lance, a pistol in his girdle, and 
a sword, he never fears a competitor in single combat ; and in the late 
war he irresistibly attacked every opposing squadron in the field. 
Terror preceded his charge, and in vain discipline endeavoured to 
present an impediment to the protruding pikes, The Cuirassiers 
alone preserved some confidence, and appeared to baffle the arm and 
tne skill of the Cossaque ; but in the battle of Eylau, when the Cui- 
rassiers made their desperate charge on the Russian centre, and passed 
through an interval, the Cossaques instantly bore down on them, 
speared them, unhorsed them, and, in a few moments, five hundred 
and thirty Cossaques re-appeared in the field equipped with the spoil 
of the slain.’ — 

‘ But although the Cossaques, on some occasions, haye discomfited, 
by direct attacks, regular cavalry, it must not be supposed that 
they are calcylated to act generally in line. Their service is of a 
different character, which requires a greater latitude and liberty of 
operation. They act in dispersion, and when they do re-unite to 
charge, it is not with a systematic formation, but en masse, or what 
in Germany is called the swarm-attack ; but even then the order 
should originate from their own officers, who best know their genius ° 
and powers, or, which is frequently the case, be the effect of a 
voluntary impulse that simultaneously animates the whole body, and 
which is expressed by a yell of excitement more frightful and terrific 
than the war-hoop of the Canadian savage *.’—-* The Cossaques, more- 
over, are injurious in countries where the good will of the inhabitants 
is of media importance, or where moderation and regularity can 
alone provide the armies with their subsistence. ‘Then the Cossaques are 
too frequently scourges of terror and desolation, more fatal to friends 
than foes; sweeping and devastating in the lawless thoughtlessness 
of barbarian invaders, without any consideration of future necessities. 
Their obligation to maintain their own horses and themselves ; the 
number .6f reserve horses that march with them; and the habits 
of their Turkish wars, produce this counteracting inconvenience to 
the employment of the Cossaques, and there are many obstacles to 
the introduction of a system that might regulate their licentious 
practices without serious innovation on the character of the nation 
— _ - 

¢ * They-have only a snaffle-bridle on their horses for the conve- 
nience of feeding at all times, and even in presence of an enemy. If 
their horses. had bits, they could not take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to graze, and they would be ruined; for their actiyity is tog 
jucessant to admit of long stops for regular feeding.’ 
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which supplies, (at least,) thirty thousand voluntary and equippe@ 
warriors to the empire, and whose various services, not double the 
number of regular cavalry could execute. More order, indeed, 
might be introduced, by diminishing the numerous detachments of 
the Cossaques, and collecting them in a body, under the immediate 
superintendance of their Attaman, whilst the concentration would 
assure the most decisive superiority over the French cavalry, and en- 
able the Attaman to fulfil his engagement, “ that with ten thousand 
Cossaques not a French horseman should, with impunity, advance 
from under the covering fire of the infantry. The character of 
the Cossaques certainly never before attained so high a military 
réputation ; and those who have not seen their achievements, may, 
perhaps, from the impression of former opinion, hesitate to credit 
their superiority in cavalry attacks; but what body, armed with 
sabres, ¢an resist a lance projecting above six feet beyond the 
horses’ heads, sustained by the foie wrist, and impelled with the 
activity of the race-horse? The Cossaque is not first armed with 
the lance when he proceeds to war, or when he attains manhood : it 
is the toy of his infancy, and the constant exergise of his youth ; so 
that he wields it, although from 14 to 18 feet in length, with the 
address and freedom that the best swordsman in Europe would use 
his weapon. In hands, less familiarized to this arm, it would be the 
telum imbelle sine ictu, but in his direction, under the guidance of an 
horseman so powerful and dexterous *, it becomes invincible but by: 
fire. Nocavalry has power, like them, to march for days and nights, 
climbing hills, swimming rivers, and winding through vallies without 
interruption, ‘Ten thousand such warriors would, against more than 
equal numbers, command in every field, or, in the course of a campaign, 
ruin their adversaries by mere excess of duty and movement}. — 
The equipment of the Cossaque’s horse is light ; —a snaffle, — an 
halter, of which the rein is always held in the Ahand that he may be 
instantly attached on dismounting, or be led with facility, — the tree 
of a saddle, on which is bound a cushion stuffed with the Cossaque’s 
property, and on which he rides, — form the whole of his accoutres 
ments and baggage,’ — 

¢ Established among the Cossaques, with whom they intermarry, 
are 30,000 Calmucs, who furnish 5,000 soldiers, armed as the Cos. 
saques. ‘Their broad Chinese inanimate countenance, with small 
eyes, immediately distinguishes them, and they have a greasiness of 
complexion peculiar to themselves: but although they are Maho, 
medans, Pagans, &c., although they eat horse flesh, even when 
tainted, they are in their natural character mild, docile, and innof- 
fensive, and in war they are brave and active,’ _ 





« * The Scythians of every age have been celebrated as bold and 
skilful riders.,—-G1BBON. 
_ ¢4 They at first gave no quarter, but the Emperor offered a ducat 
for every living: prisoner, and several thousand French are now evi- 


dences of their me¥cy.’ 
When 
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‘When our readers call to mind the fatal suceess with which 
the lance was wielded by the Poles against our gallant coyntry~ 
men at Albuera, they may form some conception of its de- 
structive powers in the firmer hand of the Cossack, That 
Sir R. Wilson does not over-rate its efficiency will be aps 
parent from the following account, After the battle of Eylau, 
the French sent out strong reconnoitring parties towards the 
Russian advanced posts; but 


‘ The Cossaques, being reinforced, resumed the offensive, com- 
mencing by an attack on the seventh regiment of chasseurs a cheval, of 
which they killed 200 and made three officers and 50 privates prisoners, 
On the 14th of February, being supported by some Hussars, they 
attacked General Milhaud at Buckersdorff, killed 400, and brought in 
288 prisoners, On the 15th, General Llambert rh yids os the enemy’s 
cavalry at Mahnsfield and Wormsdorff, and completely dispersed it, 
with the loss of two eagles, several hundred killed, and 400 pri- 
soners, Ofone regiment, the 17th chasseurs, not a man escaped ex. 
cept the colonel, Elated with these successes, the Cossaques and 
Hussars allowed the enemy no repose by night or day ; and between 
the roth and 18th deposited in the prisons and hospitals of Kenigs- 
berg a great number of officers, and 1500 of the French cavalry, 
mostly wounded by pikes; and certainly the slain could not be less.’— 
‘ On the 18th March General Platow broke in upon the enemy’s 
line of posts between Passenheim and Willemberg, made 300 Polish 
cavalry, with seven officers, prisoners, after a great slaughter of their 
corps; and, haying induced the 15th and 22d French regiments 
of cavalry to charge in pursuit through a wood where he had am- 
buscaded half his Cossaques, he killed, or captured the whole,’ 


It was formerly the practice of the Russian officers, even of 
noble birth, to serve a considerable time as private soldiers ; 
a regulation which of late has been very properly modified. It 
would be highly useful, in any service, says Sir Robert Wilson, 
that the young officer were obliged to do soldier’s duty for a few 
months, in order that, in giving directions, he might be a judge of 
the ability of the men to execute them; but to prolong the 
period would be needless, and would expose a youthful mind 
to the contagion of vulgar habits. A remarkable difference 
prevails in the Russian service between the officers of the 
cavalry and those of the infantry ; the former being men of 
education and respectability, while the latter (with the excep- 
tion of the higher ranks,) come very generally under Dr. Clarke’s 
ungracious description. Neglected in education, and possessed 
only of zeal and courage, they are ill-fitted either to merit the 
attention of their superiors or to obtain the respect of the 
privates: such being their character, young men of family 
commence their career in the guards and cavalry ; taking care 
to 
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to'avoid the infantry until they are eligible to a rank sufficiently 
elevated to ensure their meeting with good society among their 
camrades. ‘This defect is not to be remedied in the course of 
a single age. Russia, the author confesses, is a new empire, 
extended of late by her sovereigns in a manner that has re- 
quired. a great augmentation of her armies, while a corre- 
Spondent attention has not been paid to the progress of 
society and civilization. ‘The want of regimental officers 


_js more felt in this than in any army in Europe; and it is 


surprizing how well the troops behave under such incapacita- 
ting circumstances, though it must be acknowleged that they 
are by no means so distinguished for discipline as for courage. 
Many foreigners are to be found in the various departments of 
the Russian service; and encouragement is held out to all 
strangers, of whatever country or religion; but they are so placed 
‘as to have little influence by their example on the mass of the 
native officers. So much inconvenienced is the Russian govern- 
ment in this respect, that Sir Robert declares they would do 
well to fill their regimental commands with the natives of 
Poland and Finland. 

The superior officers are men of education and liberality. 
They speak several languages fluently, particularly French ; 
they share the hardships of the field with the meanest soldiers; 
and the men who, in Petersburg and Moscow, are accustomed 
to every luxury, partake the wretched fare of their camps 
without a murmur. ‘Their hospitality also is so enlarged, that 
any thing which one possesses is alike the property of the friend 


or the stranger. 


: © When the table is laid, every man is welcome; and the table of 
the Commander-in-chief, Beningzen, was constantly. surrounded by 
general officers who partook of what those sitting down distributed. 
It was, in fact, an open table for as many as could stand in the room; 
but such was their respect for the principles of hospitality, that the 
first generals in the army, and most distinguished persons, would never 


— Jet foreigners resign their places, or be without a seat if they entered 


late’— 
‘ The mischievous habit of gambling is but too prevalent. It is 


indeed the constant employment of the leisure hours, and all orders 
on- that subject have hitherto been inefficient even to check the 
practice. 

‘ Generous by nature, prodigal by military habits, they seem eager 
to acquire but to distribute. Satisfied’ with the present, heedless of 
the future, they are thoughtlessly profuse, but the vice of drunken- 
ness does not —s them, They are, when they have the means, 
gay and convivial at table, but they have no Bacchanalian orgies, 
where rank and humanity are confounded and degraded, 
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_ ¢'The Russian officer, although frequently making the greatest 
physical exertions, is, however, inclined to indolent ;habits when not 
on actual duty ; loves his sleep after food, and dislikes to walk or 
ride far. His general mode of conveyance is in a waggon, even when 
passing from one cantonnient to another; and the number of ,these 
carriages with the Russian army is one of the serious impediments to 
its movements, and a great reduction of the effective strength of the 
battalions under arms. 

‘ 'Phis is one of the defects of education. At Petersburgh or Mos- 
cow no person of rank moves on foot, and a journey of 50 miles on 
horseback would be an expedition for the city’s talk, The emperor 
met one morning at Petersburgh an English officer, and stopped his 
padroskin, (or vehicle,) “ Where is your carriage ?”? “Sire, I am 
walking about to look at your capital.” “ Ah!” said his Majesty, 
«<I would give a great deal if my officers would imitate such an ex- 


ample, and appreciate justly the great value and utility of that custom 
which I hear so much prevails in your country.” 


‘ Amongst the present Russian officers there is no deficiency of 
falent ; there are, indeed, many excellent generals of brigade and 


division, but an uninterrupted succession of Suwarrows cannot be exe 
pected.’ 


- The department of the staff is of that description which can 
scarcely be expected to be well managed among a half civilized 
nation; and accordingly the Russian staff-oflicers, although very 
pains-taking, are greatly behind the French and the Austrians: 
the principal causes of which are want of chiefs and of a better 
subdivision of the labour. <A defect less excusable, because 
more easily remedied, exists in the state of their commissariat, 
which is wretched. Little accustomed to provide for the 
future, a Russian army becomes straitened as soon as the seat 
of war is stationary and the temporary stove of the inhabitants 
is consumed. To march a whole day without food was a 
common occurrence in the campaign of 1807. 


‘ Konigsberg was only 20 miles from Eylau, and yet, although that 
field had long been selected for the battle, although it was notorious 
that the army would arrive there without foed, not a loaf of bread 
was on the ground, so that they were fighting and starving from the 
qth to the gth. General Beningzen, for himself and staff, could get 
but a bowl of potatoes at midnight after the battle, and from the 
evening before the battle had not eat any thing. 

‘ Yet Russia has the best description of carriage for the transport 
of provisions, The native and trust-worthy Russian, with his 
powerful pair of horses and cabitka, under good direction, under 
such direction as Count Pahlin gave when with the Turkish army, 


ensures the most ample means of transport either for moveable or fixed 
magazines.’ ' 


The neglect of medical aid exists in the Russian service to 
an incredible degree ; and, until of late years, it was a stand- 
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ing rule to make no attempt to cure such men as were severely 
wounded. The finances of the empire, forsooth, did not 
admit of the burden ; and many officers of high rank still enter- 
tain all the vulgar prejudices against the practice of medicine, 
* When Platow was asked by the Emperor if he would have more 
medical assistants, as he had but one to his corps, “* God and 
Your Majesty forbid,” he answered ; “ the fire of the enemy 
is not half so fatal as one drug.” The humanity of the Em- 
peror, however, and the zeal of the Surgeon-general, a native 
of Great Britain, have introduced new regulations; which 
promise, in time, and only in time, to effect some improve- 
ments in these respects. 

The battle of Pultusk was the first action of consequence in 
Beningzen’s campaign. Although unproductive of direct ad- 
vantage, it taught the French that they were fighting with a very 
different enemy from the Germans, and it contributed to efface 
from the minds of the Russians the distressing remembrance of 
Austerlitz. It led also tothe investment of the sole command in 
Beningzen; who, desirous of saving the city of Konigsberg, 
marched northwards, in spite of execrable roads, as far as Moh- 
rungen. Bonaparte, apprized of his movements, conceived 
the project of coming behind the Russians, and terminating the 
campaign by one blow. Beningzen, after some hesitation and 
change of plan, determined to retreat all the way to Eylau, 
where he might await battle within reach of Koenigsberg. His 
retreating marches took place in the nights, and were pros 
ductive of great disorder, both from the miserable state of the 
roads and the want of discipline among the troops, The 
French were close at their heels, and Bonaparte was present 
with the vanguard: but Prince Bragration commanded the 
Russian rear, and caused to the enemy, who adyentured as 
they had been accustomed to do after other armies, a loss of 
3500 men on the first ay After a series of bloody combats, 
the Russians reached Eylau on the 7th February, and chose a 
position of two miles in extent, partly flanked by woods, but 
on elevated and exposed ground. ‘The French took post on 
ground nearly parallel, but higher, so as to command with 
their artillery the Russian position, ‘The Russians were in 
number about 60,000; the French probably above 80,090, 
The space between the opposing hosts was open and easily 
passable, though over ice and snow, An obstinate and sans 
guinary struggle took place in the evening of the 7th for the 
town of Eylau, which finally remained in possession of the 
French. 

"© Perhaps no night,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ was ever more 


awful, no occasion ever excited an higher interest. ‘The approxim- 
an ation 
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ation —the contact of the adverse armies —the importance of their 
character and objects——the wintry wildness of the scene, faintly 
cheered by the partial fires, on whose blaze the darkness of the storm 
rested, and whose flames, chilled by impenetrable icy beds, but ex- 


posed to view the shivering groups extended around — knowledge of 


the Russian sufferance —commiseration of their helpless distress — 
admiration of their heroism — anxiety for their fate, kept unclosed 
the wearied eye, and oppressed the mind with variety and weight of 
thought.’ 


At day break, the cannonade began with much vigour on 
both sides, but with greater effect from the French, because 
the Russian line stood more exposed. Bonaparte, more confi« 
dent and less patient than at Austerlitz, made two massy co 
lumns move forwards, one against the Russian right, the other 
against the centre: but, after they had advanced three hundred 
yards, the havock from the Russian artillery was so great as to 
break their order; and the approach of the Russian caval 
and light infantry drove them back in confusion. After this 
short trial of close encounter, the troops again stood at a distance, 
and the battle was, for a time, confined to the artillery; in 
which distant fighting, the loss, from inferiority of position, was 
again greater on the side of the Russians. The next conflict 
took place on the Russian left, where the French advanced in 
columns to carry a village, but in vain; the Russians charged, 
and drove them back. Bonaparte, however, was not to be 
thus foiled; and heavy falls of snow, blown in the faces of the 
Russians, concealed his movements, and favoured his approach. 
On the darkness clearing up at mid-day, six distinct columns 
of the French, including the imperial guards, were discovered 
almost close to the Russian line. General Benifigzen, feeling 
that now was the moment to call forth all his force, made his 
reserve advance, join themselves to the main body, and rush 
forwards, with united strength, to charge the enemy. The 
French were intimidated, gave way, and all the efforts of their 
cavalry could not succeed in turning the fortune of the attack : 
but scarcely were the French repelled in front, when a nume- 
rous corps -was seen approaching on the Russian left, and 
threatening the rear. ‘This corps was rig Davoust, who 
had marched circuitously to attack in flank, while his Imperial 
Master calculated on being victorious in front. Fortunately, 
the wretched roads had retarded Davoust, and the decisive 
charge of the Russians had repulsed Bonaparte before he could 
be benefited by the co-operation of his General. Davoust, 
however, advancing with boldness and rapidity, the Russian 
main body was drawn back from the field of battle to meet 


him; when General Lestocq, after having accomplished a most 
| difficutt 
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difficult march, ‘at last reached the scene of action, and, at the 
head of ‘6000 Prussians, advanced directly to attack Davouist, 
Having formed. admirable arrangements, and being supported 
by the Russian left wing, he soon made the French repent 
their boldness; and the advantage of artillery-position being 
here, for the first time in this memorable day, on the side of 
the allies, the loss of this corps of the enemy was enormous. 
Night now came on; and Bonaparte, recalling Davoust, col« 
lected his shattered army under protection of the heights. 
Could the Russians have attacked on the next day, their suc- 
cess would have been certain: but their ammunition was ex- 
pended, and their men were fainting for want of food. Still 
their Generals, with one voice, intreated Beningzen to keep 
the field, and volunteered to attack the French with the 
bayonet: but he urged the dreadful privations of his army, and 
the possibility that an enemy, still superior in number, might 
succeed in cutting off his communication with Konigsberg. 
A retreat was therefore ordered, and was performed without 
the smallest interruption from the French. The Russians 
acknowleged that they had 20,000 men killed and wounded, 
and maintained that the loss of the enemy was double. 

We find it rather dificult to make up our minds with res 
gard to Sir Robert Wilson’s estimate of Beningzen’s general- 
ship. He censures that officer repeatedly for withdrawing 
from the hard-won field of Eylau, and he ascribes blame (p. 89.) 
to the management of the previous retreat. Yet his praise 
outweighs his censure on the unfortunate battle of Friedland ; 
and he gives the General credit on various occasions for activit 
and presence of mind. Lestocq, Bragration, and Kalkreuth, the 
last of whom is remarkable for his skilful and obstinate defence 
of Dantzic, appear to be Sir Robert’s favourite commanders, 
Platow, the veteran leader of the Cossacks, displayed not less 
coolness in retreat than activity in attack. On withdrawing 
from any station of importance, he was among the last to quit 
the spot ; and he shewed, as Xenophon and the Duke of Parma 
had done in other ages, that a retreat before a superior force is 
not necessarily a race, and that conduct, not speed, can alone 
prevent inglorious disasters, 

We shall conclude the account of these sanguinary conflicts 
by an extract descriptive of the action at Heilsberg on thé 
t1th June 1807, between the mass of the French army and 
the Russian rear-guard commanded by Prince Bragration. The | 
Russians were in retreat; and though Boraparte, taught by 
former experience, was cautious in closing with them, their 
. Situation on this occasion presented opportunities which he was 
uowilling to forego. Fleilsberg stands near the riyer Aller j 
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and the Russian rear-guard, being delayed in its progress, ‘was 
obliged to take up a position in the pf of the day, within a 


short distance of the enemy : 





¢ Buonaparte seemed determined to crush the rear-gaard of the 
Russians by weight of fire and cavalry attacks. The Russians, 
driven from the broken ground, in vain endeavoured to maintaifitheir 
position on the plain — they were obliged to form alternate lines to 
sustain by fire their retrograde movements, yet the successive retreat 
of each was rapid, and the loss momentarily augmented. The Rus- 
sian cavalry presented good countenance, but being so outnumbered, 
were unable to check the enemy. Prince Bragration sent for rein- 
forcements. Some infantry were advanced to support him, and 15 
squadrons of Prussian ive, with a battery of horse artillery, by 
their most gallant bravery, afforded him great relief, but still the 
enemy, by feeding lis advanced lines, proceeded; and about four in 
the afternoon, when Prince Bragration sent for further aid, General 
Beningzen ordered forward more cavalry, and directed the Prince to 
keep retiring, and allure the enemy under the guns of this part of 
his position, armed with 150 pieces of cannon, and reinforced by all 
his troops, except the guards and some cavalry, from the position on 
the right bank, About six the enemy had approached sufficiently 
near, when the allied cavalry withdrew by the flanks, and a cannon- 
ade of extraordinary fury commenced, which compelled the enemy to 
recede from the reach of grape; but they threw their left in a small 
wood about five hundred yards in front of the Russian centre, and, 
establishing their batteries, played upon all parts of the Russian 
lines, which extended from the river to the right about half a mile, 
whilst as night fell, swarms of tirailleurs advanced, and maintained 
an incessant and close fire. 

‘ About seven the French columns suddenly again moved forward, 
and charging rapidly, carried the advanced work of the Russian po- 
sition, with three guns. — It was a critical moment; but Russia had 
officers and troops equal to the crisis. 

‘ Prince Gartchikow, commanding the right wing, instantaneously 
ordered the charge. The huzzas of his troops assured victory. They 
darted forward, overwhelmed all opposition, captured two eagles, and 
pursued until they threw their right upon the wood which the enemy 
had occupied. Then the cannon again thundered, and the mus- 
quetry rolled, illuminating the atmosphere with continued flame —~ 
gradually the combat relaxed, and the Russian lines re-ascended to 
their position. 

‘ A little before ten at night, a deserter came over to the Russians, 
through the fire, and informed the General that another assault was 
preparing from the wood. Suitable arrangements had scarcely been 
made, when the dark bodies of the columns wefe seen sweeping for- 
ward. Again the batteries opened, and the fury of the battle again 
raged, but the assailants, unable to force their progress, fled back 
wrecked and almost annihilated. The action became then more feeble, 
and about eleven o’clock, the enemy along their line of tirailleurs, 
shouted arrétex le combat, when this grand, and peculiarly rare scene 
slosed | 
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closed, and the massacre (for no other term can be so properly apt 
plied) terminated.’ | 
The Russian loss oft this occasion was 7066 men, and that 
of the enemy was computed at 10,000. 
As to the talents displayed by Bonaparte in this contest, 
Sir Robert Wilson gives him great credit for exertion in reco- 
vering from his losses, and collecting, after the havock of the 
winter-campaign, an army still more numerous and formidable 
than before: but his conduct of operations in the field affords, 
in the author’s opinion, very little to admire. The praise of 
indefatigable ‘activity is due to him, but not the merit of the 
skilful artist, who clothes ‘ the bloody trade of war in the 
beauteous garb of science.”—-On the amiable disposition of the 
ror Alexander, Sir Robert expatiates in terms of warmth; 
while he declares that none of his predecessors has made a 
more rapid progress in the career of aggrandizement. ‘The ads 
dition of Finland to his empire is valuable, both as an augs 
mentation of his subjects, and an abridgment of the frontiers 
line of the empire: but his power, as Sir Robert thinks, will 
be by no means consolidated until he shall acquire the coms 
plete sovereignty of Poland. ‘ Poland, Poland,’ exclaims the 
author, ‘ is the true, the only object about which Russia 
has to concern herself.’ ‘This is one of the many subjects on 
which Sir R. W. appears to us to fall into exaggeration. If 
he will bestow reflection on the backward state of Polish civi- 
- lization, and read a few such books as Malte-Brun’s Tableau de 
Pologne *, he can scarcely fail to acknowlege that Russia will 
advance her power much more rapidly by improving her in- 
terior administration, than by extending her territories over the 
marshes of Poland. No extravagance, however, on the part 
of Sir Robert, needs surprize us, after. having found him 
tavely recommend (page 69.) a march to Paris with 60,000 
British, at the happy moment when Bonaparte’s troops are en- 
gaged in distant warfare. "We may agree with him, perhaps, in 
one important point: that our naval power is in no danger 
from Russian aggrandizement. [ft is not from the Baltic of 
the Euxine that the British trident can ever be disputed; and 
we have no doubt that at present a considerable disposition 
prevails in Russia to reduce her navy, and appropriate her 
funds to other branches of the public service.— We remarked, 
in our review of Dr. Clarke, that the Russian armies were, in 
general, much less numerous than they are vulgarly supposed 
to be. The following estimate (quoted from p.176.) of the 
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whole of their troops in the field, including Prussians, after 
the battle of Friedland, will tend to confirm our opinion: 


Men. 
* Remains of corps actually engaged in that battle  . 28,000 
General Kaminskoy’s corps ‘ : : * 9,000 


Detached corps at Allenburg ° , 6,000 


Reinforcements of infantry joined on march to the Memel 3,000 
fe a ee sen er ee 


—--—_- --— 


Exclusive of Cossaques and Basquiers . . + 61,000 
Prussian corps being re-united to its depdts, but exclu- - 

sive of the garrison of Dantzic ; ‘ ° 18,000 

Russians with General Tolstoy on the Narew - 18,000 

Qn march to join him from (Wilnau , , + 15,000 

es ec Tee ee 

Total of regulars ° 112,000” 


The French force at this time in Poland exceeded 180,000 
men. . 

We are now to make a few remarks on the composition of 
this volume. — Sir Robert offers an apology, in the preface, for 
inattention to style, on the score of repeated interruptions, and 
of the daily expectation of being sent on active service. We are 
always willing to excuse, to a certain length, those who are 
not writers by profession: but, on the present occasion, some 
inaccuracies are too serious to escape censure. What apology 
can be made for mentioning (in a note, p.106.) that Bernadotte 
sustained a repulse at Eylau, when we are told, a few pages 
before, (p. 99. note,) that he was not in the battle? We have 
no doubt that Sir Robert Wilson has been of late as much 
accustomed to speak French as his own language: but, in pub- 
lishing an English book, we do not expect to meet with such 
odd expressions as ¢ evitating’ for avoiding, ‘ heights domineer- 
ing’ for heights commanding, &c. Moreover, his style is not 
only quaint but obscure; and he has not, by any means, the 
happy talent of selecting, in his descriptions, the most inte- 
resting particulars: so that, after all his pomp of words, a 
very indistinct image is presented to the reader, He has added 
to the book a map of the seat of war, and half-a-dozen plans 
of the most interesting actions, which would be very useful if 
they were accompanied by references and explanations; but 
none such, nor an index, nor a table of contents, are discover 
able in the whole book. The Appendix is very long, and cone 
sists of a number of French bulletins, with Russian and Prussian 
official reports. 

We have been amused with the variety of miscellaneous 
matter which is brought together in the notes. In one of them, 
Sir Robert goes all the way to the Cape of Good Hope for an 
Rev. Juny, 1812. R anecdote 
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anecdote to shew the great importance of keeping up a national 
costume. —We have seldom met with a writer who is more alert 
in displaying his classical knowlege by the introduction of quo- 
tations : but, as to the dangers of the campaign, he must be te- 
tally exempted from the i of vanity, since he makes it a 
rule never to name himself in connection with any military 
operation. His modesty, therefore, so far interferes with the 
actual detail of fact.— The English mission to the Russian 
army consisted of Lord Hutchinson, his brother, Colonel 
Eustace, Sir Robert Wilson, and Captain Harvey; and it was 
afterward joined by Colonel Bathurst. Colonel Sontag was 
attached to the Prussian army. Colonel Froberg Montjoie was 
on his way from Konigsberg to join, but, being overtaken by 
the enemy, refused to surrender, and died after a desperate 
resistance. His brother, in the Bavarian service, was one of 
the first persons who recognized his body. | 
_ Those who judge of war from a distance, and conceive that 
fighting is an employment to be greatly admired, would do well 
to read the descriptions contained in this narrative, and to reflect 
on such statements as the following: ‘ During the first three 
months of Beningzen’s campaign, the Russians lost only 23,000 
men.’ This was more than one in five, since the whole number in 
the field did not exceed 110,000; and the loss was not swelled 
by deserters, for it is remarkable that desertion to the Freneh 
never occurred. Our readers, on referring to our article on 
Laverne’s life of Suwarof, (Vol. lxi. p. 498.) will find another 
melancholy proof of the waste of war; five months of victory, in 
1799, having reduced his army from 40,000 to 12,000 men! — 
The horrors of a field of battle are strikingly portrayed in de- 
tailing the affair of Heilsberg : 


* The cessation of the tumultuous uproar of war was followed by 
a more melancholy din— the groans of wounded, who, anticipating 
the morrow’s renewal of the fight, or tortured by pain, in vain im- 
plored removal, relief, and even death. 

¢ When light broke, the French were arrayed in order of battle, 
but a spectacle, indescribably disgusting, more engaged attention 
than the hostile dispositions. 

‘ The ground between the wood and the Russian batteries, about 
a quarter of a mile, was a sheet of naked human bodies, which friends 
and foes had during the night mutually stripped, although numbers 
of these bodies still retained consciousness of their situation. It 
was a sight that the eye loathed, but from which it could not re. 
move.’ 


At the sanguinary conflict at Eylau, 


‘ During the suspension of movements, a few moments were 
afforded to contemplate the field of battle, and never did a more ve 
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rible spectacle present itself. Fifty thousand brave men since sun-rise 
killed and wounded, and a great part, being struck by cannon-shot, 
exposed still on the ground without the means, without the hopes of 
succour. Near fifty thousand heroes, still gallant in spirit, but worn 
out by fatigue, and exhausted by hunger, unable to keep the field 
which their valour had won, and about to abandon their mangled 
comrades, who were imploring their assistance and protection.’ — 

‘ Though the soldiery and peasantry had been continually em- 
ployed in burying the dead, the ground was still covered with human 
carcases, and parts of the roads towards Landsberg were literally 
paved with frozen and encrusted bodies, which the returning cannons 
wheels had rather splintered than lacerated.’ 


If such pictures as these do not move the feelings of the 
lovers of war, what will ? Le 





—— — 


Art. II.  Evgiride Tewhadsss  Luripidis Troades, partim Codicum 
Manuscriptorum, partim ope conjecturarum emendata.  Subjicitur 
Appendix, in qué Carminibus Euripideis, que vulgo habentur Mo- 
nostropbica, verus et vetus Ordo nunc demum restituitur. Studie 


G. Burges, A. B. Trin. Coll. Cantabrigie. 8vo. Lunn. 


Arr. II]. Eveiride Soincoass LEuripidis Phenisse. Cum Notulis. 
Edidit G. Burges, A.B. 8vo. Lunn. 


‘ pret me peccatorum, says Mr. Burges, at the end of hig 
edition of the Troades, and after an unusual list of 
press-errors, ,guod ista modum omnem excedunt: vereor quoque ne 
tantus etiamnunc possit numerus adaugeri: spero tamen lectores, 
quecunque notent Eruditi, Benevolos ignoscere.’ ‘This is a most 
ill-omened conclusion to any work; and alas! the commence- 
ment is equally inauspicious. — When a classical commentator 
thus composes so short a sentence of Latin, what are we 
likely to augur of his accomplishments for his profession ? 
Exceduat should perhaps be excedant in the above passage, if 
Mr. B. aims at any elegance of composition; and, if at cor- 
rectness, the winding up of his sentence should have been spero 
tamen lectores, quacun que notent eruditi, benevolos tis veniam daturos 
esse, or some such mode of expression. The preface, indeed, 
abounds with gross violations of many rules of Latinity; and, 
we are sorry to add, it too frequently neglects the most com- 
mon suggestions of good taste. "Without noticing the confu- 
sion of singular and plural in the very first sentence, potuisset 
should be posset in the second; and to talk of rejoicing for the 
sake of himself and Euripides (0b meam Euripidisque causam—Eur 
rvipidis, SuavisstMi Poeta) that the task of editing the Troades 
has fallen to him, (Mr. Burges,) is by no means a favourable 
specimen of the modesty of the writer, however ee 
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he may be of his deficiency in that best recommendation of 

enius. Unconscious of it, indeed, he seems to be; since he 
frequently talks of his youth, and other adequate causes of im- 
perfection, in a performance which is so confidently executed. 
How unfortunate it is that so many editors of classical works 
will forget that, possibly, they may attach too much value to 
their favourite pursuits! Otherwise, we should not hear Mr.B. 
exclaiming, after a philosophical reflection on the tendency of the 
human mind to grieve more for what is lost than it rejoices for 
what is preserved, ¢ quis desiderii sit pudor aut modus — (on what 
account ?) Codicis, zon vulgaris bonitatis, amissi vel, quod perinde 
est, ad nostram editionem spectata re, latentis, modo vivat adhuc, in 
tenebris bibliothecarum ; codicis, dico, Florentini’ ! !! Otherwise, 
we should not be overwhelmed with his tedious and unsatis- 
factory defence of his orthographical innovations ; of his using 
the iota adscript instead of subscript ; and still less with his 
obscure discussion on letters omitted or repeated by the copy- 
ists in Greek MSS. Such matters, if necessary to be in- 
troduced in the Prolegomena to a Greek play, should be briefly 
and clearly stated : but these and similar subjects occupy thirty 
weary pages of preface, in which we might indeed record (if it 
could answer any purpose) numerous instances of the double 
fault noticed above ; — we mean the lamentable display of un- 
warranted confidence, and the careless neglect of the laws of 
chaste composition, ‘The few following examples shall suffice. 
Speaking of the co-operation of a friend in restoring the verus 
et vetus ordo of the Chorusses in the Troades, Mr. B. says, in 
that solemn and important style which, when applied to such 
subjects, approaches very closely to the ‘* grave burlesque, or 
mock heroic of criticism ;” 


‘ At gratias agimus immortales Viro Amicissimo, eujus nomen ob 
werecundiam ipse jussit esse ignotum, sed vetat id inter nos arctissima 
amicitia, vetabunt guogue, ni fallor, Eruditorum plausus, propter 
carmen Antistrophicum Euripidi restitutum’ ! ! ! 


Surely this exceeds even the phraseology (a phraseology still 
too common) of the learned men of an earlier age ; — the com- 
pliments which they bandied about of virt amplissimi, clarissimi, 
doctissimi, nunquam non omni laude cumuland:, — &c. &c. or 
even the mutual titles which were exchanged at a still darker 
period, the Doctor irrefragabilis, angelicus, divinus, &c. &c. 
of the schookmen. ‘ Relingue tstum ludum literarium,” we may 
say to every scholar; and we are certain that the judicious will 
accept such advice. 

We pass by the many specimens of bad taste in Mr. B., 
similar to that in which he now wonders (miratur), and now 
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greatly wonders (demiratur), at Brunck, for omitting to refer (with 
Valckenaér and Porson) to the Christus Patiens, as an auxiliary 
source forthe correction of corrupt passages inEuripides. Brunck 
was certainly negligent in this: — but we cannot forgive the 
more serious example of defective judgment, which is observable 
in Mr. Burges’s defence of the admission of conjectural readings 
into the text of his author. We did not expect that a critic, in 
the very age of Porson, (whose critical caution should indeed 
be a guide to his contemporaries,) would have written three 
such sentences as the following : 


© Lectionem edidi non illam quidm, quam ipse judicabam esse opti- 
mam, sed eam profecto quz lectoris animum arripere debet verborum 
propter constructionisve novitatem. Hanc tamen legem ipse transgres- 
sus sum, ubi vel MSS. vel conjectura melius guid subministrant ; con- 
jectura, inguam ; in tantd enim Codicum inopia fuit sepissimé conjec- 
tandum. Quod si quis me fee roget, cur conjecturas in textum 
admiserim, (a very natural question, it must be confessed,) re- 
spondebo, quia nullam causam video, cur major honos inscitia tenebris 
guam doctrine luci ¢ribuatur.’ * 


A bolder “ petitio principii” we certainly never read; and, 
pursuant to the laudable resolution founded on it, Mr. Burges 
has re-written a very considerable portion of the Troades; 
scarcely a page occurring in which we find not some substitu- 
tion of his own, of greater or less importance, or the hitherto 
unauthorized conjecture of some preceding critic, for the words 
of the received text. The play, indeed, in its present form, bears 
nearly as close a resemblance to that which has untill now been 
considered (however imperfect in parts) to be the work of 
Euripides, as Dr. Valpy’s King John bears to the composition 
of Shakspeare ; and the parallel holds good in more than gene- 
rals : — since, as the principal alterations of Dr. Valpy consist in 
laudatory effusions on the Volunteer System, so it is a volunteer 
system throughout on which Mr. Burges acts; few indeed of 
his emendations being necessary, or required by Euripides, his 
editors, or his readers. For the proofs of the justice of our 
condemnation, severe as it may seem, we refer to the Burgesian 
text of the Troades, passim; for we know not what particular 
portion of it exhibits in a greater degree than any other the 
daring practice of amputation and grafting, on which Mr. B. 
proceeds. 


“© Inutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit,” 





* In the Phcenissz, we shall find it is the number of codices that 
makes conjecture necessary. 
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as we have premised, in almost every page: but, satisfied with 
this general protest against the said Burgesian Text, we shall 
how take a more specific survey of the several audacities of his 
Appendix; in which the Chorusses of Euripides are at length 
presented to the English scholar, as they were recited to the 
Athenian auditor ! 

In out passage, however, through this heterogeneous mass 
of ingenuity and erudition, (for, misapplied as they are, these 
qualities manifestly appear in the volume,) we must arrest our 
progress to the Appendix by a cursory view of one or two 
prominent beacons of false taste which disfigure the notes. 
_ At page 38. Mr. B. indulges in that species of humour which 
his own observations so irresistibly excite. He thus guizzes 
Musgrave for what is, indeed, ridiculous enough, his reading 
and version of wiav Kdrew Onguvres Eatns: venantes unum Helena 
concubitum; —* Hoc facetum est : cur enim unum tantummodd cons 
cubitum potius quam duo vel plures venarentur ? Anne ductores 
Danaiim +0 cigeov eSvaxouv, adeo ut moxkw tvds, manvcmak p0r0vy 
expertam sibi denegarent ??— Pedantry and indecency join hands 
_ very happily in this remark; it is in old Burman’s best manner : 

— but pedantry never enjoyed a fuller triumph than it does 
m a succeeding comment, page 52. After having quoted 
a gloss from Hesychius, Mr. B., with ludicrous solemnity, 
observes : 


‘ Considera tecum Lexicographi verba, et quovis pignore contenderis, 
esse verba Scholiastis que Hesychius exscripsit : cut gratias agimus pro 
hac voce conservata ; Scholiaste ipso, eheu ! temporis diluvie nobis dudum 
erepto *. Ecquis enim, nist Grammaticus vocem rartorem in Thesaurum 
suum retulisset, ecquis Criticorum, guamvis Bentleiano vel Hemster- 
husiano preditus acumine, locum, per tot sacula, depravatum, restituere 
potuisset ? Liceat mihi paulo insolentius me jactare. Non meis enim, 
sed Ruhuakenii verbis utor,? &c. &c. 

A good 





* We subjoin a specimen of an Anapzstic system, as we had been 
accustomed to consider it, on the death of this scholiast ; but it 1% 
plain that the Monostrophics are to be altered according to the pro- 
posed plan. | 


ANAPSTI — MoNosTROPHICI. 


Occidit ehew! — major, Dim. Acat. ) 
Occidit hic Scholiastes, Monom. Hypercat. ) 
Gurgite temporis alto! Idem. ) 
Quis Grammaticus superest nobis, Dim. Acat.) 

ex Grammaticus Grammaticorum, Idem. ) 
Qui supplere locum defuncto facie A ; 

( Flete Tragedi !) Basis Anapestica. ) 
Nostro poterit Scholiasta ? (Versus Paremiacus. ) 


Apage ! 












A good reason for “a little arrogance of boasting,’ in truth ! 

— but we beg our classical readers to attend to the Bentleian 
© quovis pignore contenderis,’ and to the pathetic ‘ eheu/’ in this 
choice morsel of criticism. 

To specify all the ¢ audacities of the Appendix,’ to which we 
alluded above, .would be to go through more than our readers 
would chuse of the ‘ Carmina Euripidea, que vulgd babentur 
Monostrophica.’ Sufhice it to say, that not an instance occurs 
of Mr. B.’s attempts to reduce the common Monostrophics into 
his Procrustean Strophe and Antistrophe, in which he does not 
take the greatest liberties of transposition and alteration, of every 
kind. How came these verses to be so transposed? The 
ignorance of the scribes is a reason most injudiciously assigned. 
The copyist, totally unacquainted with the. laws of metre, 
could have no system to maintain, and consequently no temp- 
tation to alter the order of the lines as he found them in any 
previous MS. He would follow his original in the same beaten 
track; at the pace, perhaps, in which a packhorse follows a 
racer: but without kicking and curvetting as he plodded along. 
He would keep to the path before. him. —It is for the metre- 
monger of later days to dragoon the straggling portions of a 
Choral Ode, like reluctant recruits, into his ready-formed 
battalion of Antistrophics. 

The first specimen which we select is taken from the Iphi- 
geniain Aulis, v. 1283. We shall give Mr. Burges every ad- 
vantage, by merely quoting from Barnes, and not contrasting 





Apage ! — Monostrophicos Anapestos! rem ridiculam! Revera Strophe 
et Antistrophe sunt—recteque dispositis verstbus, palam effulgent. Metra 
enim metris, non syllabe syllabis, pro more, responsum reddunt. 


STROPHE. 


Occidit cheu! pretio major 


Rex Grammaticus Grammaticorum, 
( Flete Tragedi ! 
Occidit alter* Scholiastes. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


uis Grammaticus superest nobis, 

Oui supplere locum defuncto, 
Temporis alto +, 

Nostro poterit Scholiaste ? 


* ¢ Alter” pro “hic”? —levissimd mutatione; prout ductus litera 
rum suaserit. ; 
+ Dele ‘* Gurgite,” quod plane supervacaneum est. 
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any emendations or new divisions of the verses (by Heath, or 
other critics;) with those of the present editor. 

The portion which we select from the old Monostrophic Ode 
ran as as follows: 


V. 1283. Ipbigen. in Aul. 
"Tay "Ids wPodcrov 
Druyav VXeMOS, 
"Idag rt” cpeae Mpieuos ob: sore 
Bot Dog amarov eBaare, 
Mntps amcmpo voopicasy, 
’7Em popw Yavarcevti, 
Tap, o¢ "dausds, “Idaios 
"Eneyer’, sdiyet’ tv Povyay more’ 
My ae? aoeart tev apd 
Buci Bexorov teaPal 
"Arszavdpov, cimioas 
"AwQi td Aguxdv udwpy 06s xprvze 
Nupoav xeivtat, 
Atuav tr” avbecs 
Oarruv KAwpcisy 
Kai fodotvr’ avbea, vaxive 
Qwa te Secor dpemen 
"Evba mott Thaanas iors, xat 
Aoroppay Kurrpis, 


“Hoe ?, “Epmcs 0’, o Atcs ayyerog* 


(A wey emt mobw tpvQace Kuzpisy 
"A de dopi Ioana, 

“Hoa te Asics avaxtos 

"Euvaios Basiaios, 

Kpiow ext oluyvayy 

"Epi Te rag karrovas, 

"Euot dé Qavarov, cvoua piv 
Dirovra Aaveidaicw, w Kopas 


XO+ [[po8upe oa” taaPev “Apress T pos "TAtov. 


IPI: ‘O O& tema we tiv Tarawa, 
“Qh UiTeG, A pArren, 
“Oixeras mpode's conjaov® 
"Qu dualdaaw’ yw, minpa'ys 
Tlixpev iduoa ducertvary 
Dovivouat, diorrvuc 
LTPayaicry cvoriirvy 
’Avoois Wareos 





We subjoin the new Strophe and Antistrophe ¢ 











En 
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‘ En carmen numeris suis restitutum? 


peyar? id oradn pyar 3? 

ax te Tuvdxetws Th 

Qsiow y? inh trois Mavaidascw xdox" 
prior’ were Tov au? 

Bevel rexPivra Bovxcroy 10 
"AAtEavdeor évosxioocs 

auQh To Acuxey vowe, os Kenvecs 
XELVTALE xOgwy Atsuwy TE IXA- 

Awy eOvecsy XAwEOTs, na} 


OTe. a. artiste. Oe 

KA. @ QoBdrov Devywy css “Idag sr” 1b. tba wore Maadas gmoney SorssPeuy 
on, Te Ku- 

Tgices20s 09% wore Bettos amaoy tx- webs “Heo 9” "Eguacs 0” & Aso; ay- 
Baar ytAos, 

pnmweds amromen vorPloas poew 'm) @ wy ih webu sevQace Kumess, 

LVaTORVTS ce Ot dove) . 
Tlogs,05 Tdaios ctos tAtyer’ tatyer’ Tlaarasy Hea deravanros ty Bocoirow 
iv Devywy wroAss 5 nvbass Atos, . 20 


> \ , 4 >, ow 
ETS KELTW OTVYOAY, ET EoLy 

” 9 > \ , 4 
avon.” tuov Oavarov Pe- 
eouray ims Tois Aavaidess, & xogous® 
6 Ot rex me THY ToARWEY, 

~ ” 7) 
NTECy ELNLOY CLYETA, 25 
HP) \ do ° 
bw panztey bw aeodous* 
W TeITAACLVE Kdgay tort mixeay 

, «%N 
didoue’ ious ts 7 “Bucy 

4 ,. 
Povevopsces SsoAAUjxcbs 


oO ” 02 ‘ 6x0 , Q ~ 5 / ~ > / 4 , 
f9 QVJE UAXHGLIR TE VEXIS CETTE. oPoyais AYOTIS Ayocsev THT EOS. 


On this new-modelled passage, we shall only remark that 
the three verses in Mr. B.’s Strophe, from ueyaa i down 
to Aavaidaiow xéga, are taken from line 1335 of the vulgar 
copies, and that they are thus printed: 


"lw, id—peyara wobea, neyiaa d axee 
Toig Aarvaidous ridsioa Tuvdagis ipa: 


The verbal differences throughout, as it will be seen at a 
glance, are numerous ; and several of them are altogether un- 
authorized except by Mr. B.’s usual authority, * Vide que 
nos, &c. &c.— As to his objection to the contiguous use of 
the same phrases in Euripides, we strongly recommend to his 
attention the following passage from the notes ‘ Musgravii et 
aliorum, on this portion of the Iphigenia in Aulis: “ “Avbeg 
(which Mr. B. has arbitrarily, and we may add absurdly, altered 
to vex), et avers tam prope posita suspecta esse possent, in alio 
scriptore.” | 

One of the most prominent examples of this author’s teme- 
rity, which next offers itself, is at line 586. (Beck’s Euripides) 
of the Bacche. The confusion and hurry of the scene, admi- 
rably calculated to express the presence of their inspiring 
Deity in the midst of the Mznades, always appeared to us well 
preserved in the irregular versification of the passage: but Mr. 
Burges, it seems, 


“¢ Brings from his Herman’s Antistrophic school 
A measured madness, that can rave by rule.” 


This 
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This ‘ methodical mania” he exhibits, strikingly enough, in 
his passion for antistrophizing the celebrated little rhapsody of 
Cassandra in the Troades: but the subsequent passage shews 
an equally uniform determination to sacrifice the spirit of his 
author to his own inch-rule admeasuremerts of metre. 


"A, a. taxa ra TMobews uérabpa 
Aiarwakeras weonuxosy 
"O Ascvucos ava wiradpec, 
LéGeré viv" 
‘HM: 
LeBouy 'w° 
"Idere Aaiva xioow %uBora 
Aiad:ouc rede’ 
Bocusos awararakeras olfyas ticw* 
"HM: 
“Agile xspevnov csBoma Aapmcday 
Luugatye, cUupreye Gwuata TlevPews 
"HM: 
"Ay’a* mip & rsvocess, 8d ’auvyiCny 
Letras ispoy Auli tragor, 
“Av Mote xEpauvopiros 
“Ene prcya Ads Beovras 3 
Alxete medice rpouspa cbmara, 
Ainert, Mawades° 
‘O yar avak avn xarwo rifeis treo 
Méiradee rade, Aids yovos, Aiowooss Bacche, 586. 


‘ Restituendum est carmen Antistrophicum.’ 


OTe. Oe GYTIOTE. e 
4 , 
raye Te TeWews otBere, céBopey ovy" 
piraben darwak- 6 Bedpsos wawrnk= 
ere Weonpoosy® eros oTeyas tow" 
* / > * , , 
w Ardwe ava* 4 w Aiowo” ava 8 


GUTE xEgervoy abome Accpmreda.* 
oupdarye cuphrrye dwWucore TlevOews” 


me ov Atocsis, vd avyalers iI 
ote. B. | avtore. B. 
Were Siadeoue Teds Diners weddcre Teoctee, 
rcv? EuBora xloos Sinere cwporree Mocsvetdes* 
isgdv am) ra Pov Lewtras, é yap avak imdiooe, ave 
cy xegavvos cAaBe wore 15 xa) xarw ribels mercer 20 
@aoy), Ards Béros° wade Asos dvs.” 


For the numerous alterations and insertions in this passage, 
as well as in many others to which he here refers, Mr. B. 
pleads the following excuse: ‘ Tragicis perquam usitatus mos 
est (quem Aristophanes quoque obtinuit,’ i.e. gui apud Aristo- 

: phanem 
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phanem quoque obtinet,) ‘ ut eadem verba in eundem Antistropha locum 
incidant, quem in Strophé tenent.’— Ergo, wherever by transe 
position, mutilation, or addition, we can antistrophize a moe 
nostrophic ode, if we insert the same words into several of the 
correspondent lines, we shall conform to the practice of the 

oets! The lemma and the corollary agree to a miracle. — As 
it is evident from his manifold citations of passages in classical 
authors and commentators, that Mr. B. has amassed a consi- 
derable quantity of note-reading, for his early age, (he describes 


himself as not twenty-one when this play was published,) and 


as some of his conjectures display an acuteness which time 
may still farther sharpen into the hepay exercise of judgment, 
we really deplore the sad havoc which an mordinate desire of 
being original has here committed on his learning and his 
abilities. We could extract with pleasure many specimens 
of both: but the very best of them are unfortunately alloyed 
by this overweening confidence, and from that alloy lose 
every attraction which they would otherwise possess. One of 
the least violent of his attempts may be seen at line 1151. of 
the play last quoted. In making a Strophe and Antistrophe of 
the two opening lines, Mr. B. has displayed, perhaps, the 
height of his Antistrophico-mania: but he gives plausible 
reasons in the subjoined note for several of his alterations, (we 
refer to Beck’s edition for the original text,) and it is on the 
whole a creditable passage : 


© Sic lege, 

OTP. He QVTITT Cs &. 

XO. ?Arvaxopticwuer Bax zor avePoarwuey Fun Popes, 
ote B. ayriotp. B. 

wasv TOU Spaxovros éxydvou'y , 05 Kadusion Banyo xadAuvixoy 
Cnravyern ororcy vap- 1145 airsvoy eemprkans 1150 
Onxa re Bioronday els cov ek: deixpua 
tAaB? subupcor, Tavpor Exwy xaros ay@y orakouray iy as- 
EuuPopas mpomynrnpece pars Boadsiv wep) réxvoy xeipare 


v. 1144. Vulg. ixyeira rou Mebews. Voces ultime sunt glossa. Vid. 
nos Troad. 1291. Mox egregie Tyrwhittus Bitinday, Vulg. merd- 
yudav, Vid: p. 166. 4.0. 1150. Vulgo KAEINON. Noster habet in 
Here. F. 347. Airsvev —— xarrAlinxov juxta MS. alterum H. Stephani: 
sn altero erat xariQboyye. Ald. et Parisienses MSS. xararipstor. 
Prima lectio, ni fallor, ex boc ipso loco fluxit: e gua cum secunda 
‘mixta nascitur xadNQro. Kaarriptoyyoy Euripides scripsit. <Apposite 
sonfert Wakefieldus Pindar. Nem. V. 43. quem Noster imitatus est. 
Herman had attempted to antistrophize the ode beginning 
at line 1057. of the Hecuba: but Porson did not chuse to adopt 
this new arrangement; nor did he offer any alteration of his 
own. Not so Mr. B.—<‘ Ben? sit Porsono,’ he says, * quod 
vulgatum intastum reliquit, donec rationes, magis quam Hermanni- 
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ana probanda, veram scripturam demonstrdrint. Sic, ni fallor, totus 
locus debet legi. —'Then follows a brand new Strophe and Anti- 
strophe; which we may truly characterize by saying that scarcely 
a line or a letter stands in its old place. Surely Mr. B. thinks 
that Cicero’s famous illustration of the argument from design 
has actually been exemplified in the case of Euripides ; that the 
lines of his chorusses were jumbled together in a bag, never 
opened until it was intrusted to the present editor’s favoured 
hand; and that he, by a fortunate shake or two, has safely 
emptied the said bag of as regular a set of amzbean Antispasts 
and Anapzsts, Dochmiacs, and Dactylics, as ever adorned the 
pages of the metrical primer ! 

But we bid adieu to Polydamas, and his Tedsades. We must 
now say a few words on his Phcenissx ; and we trust that, if 
he advances again into the fields of criticism, he will wear ar- 
mour of bettcr proof, should it be of equal brass. 

For Valckender, Mr. Burges had often expressed the greatest 
respect, in the course of his edition of the Troades. Nay, with 
his usual propriety of speech, he had talked of the ‘ Valckenderii 
vox, omnibus harum literarum cultoribus habenda divina prope vox.’ 
—To Porson, also, he had dedicated the Pheenissz, after the Pro- 
fessor’s death; a dedication which surely ought to have proceed- 
ed from an unusually devoted disciple of that learned man. — 
Yet, strange to say, not only does Mr. B. occasianally depart from 
and unceremoniously assault Valckender’s and Porson’s text in 
his notes, but the Monostrophics of the latter (unrivalled metrician 
as he was) are here, even in the text, converted into the dar- 
ling ** choral correspondence” of his inconsistent admirer! N¢/ 

fuit unquam Sic dispar sibi. — We cannot help thinking that it 

is well for Mr. B. that ‘O waw (as he chuses to call Porson) 
did not survive to witness these aberrations of criticism. It 
is unnecessary, after the specimens which we have selected 
from the Appendix to the Troades, to present our readers with 
any additional scene from this pantomime, which may be in- 
titled “* Harlequin among the Chorusses; or the Metamorpho- 
sis of the Monostrophics.” 

We suspect that the new tone which Mr. B. adopts, as to 
the admission of his own conjectural emendations into the text 
of the Phoenissz, (for he specifies an innovation in one line, and 
says, quod nollem factum,) is to be attributed to the advice of a 
critic of a very different stamp, whom the editor more than once 
mentions with highly merited praise, — we mean Mr. Bloom- 
field ; although Mr. Burges, as usual, outsteps the modesty of 
commendation, when he talks of this rising scholar as one § cué 
literis hisce regnaturo, &c. &c. at the end of the preface to the 
Phoenissze. We decline to quote the passage, because we are 
‘ convinced 
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convinced that real merit wishes to be praised in very different 
language. If the editor would have submitted to such advice still 
farther, we should not have heard him confessing in his preface 
that the Phcenissz had attracted the notice of more learned men 
than any other play of Euripides; — we should not have read his 
tribute to Grotius, to King, to Burton, to Valckeniier, to Mus- 
grave, to Brunck and Beck, to Porson, — with an enumeration 
of the MSS. which they had severally collated,—and then have 
seen him spoil the whole by declaring, ‘ ut ad conjecturas 
tantummodo esset confugiendum. As these conjecture (we mean 
Mr. B.’s own conjectures, for he inserts those of former critics 
liberally,) are not admitted into the text, with the exception of 
a transposition or two, and as they are for the most part no 
better than their brethren in the ‘Troades, we shall pass them 
over in that silence which we think the whole family deserves. 

We must, in conclusion, regret that we have been compelled 
by our critical duty to make so ungracious a return for the fre- 
quent laudatory references with which Mr. B. notices the M. R.s 
and we must again express our conviction that this youthful 
editor possesses talents and information on classical subjects, 
which, if they were employed with greater difidence and cau- 
tion, might gain for him a station in the gallery of Commenta- 
tors much more conspicuous and creditable than that which he 
is at present likely to command. 





Art. IV. Three Plays ; witha Preface, including Dramatic Obser- 
vations of the late Tit, Gen. Burgoyne. By William Hayley, 
Esq. 8vo. gs. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


[HE literature of England has been decorated by Mr. Hayley 

with many popular and some permanent productions. His 
metrical Comedies, his Epistles on History, Epic Poety, and 
Painting, among ladies his Triumphs of Temper, and a few of 
his fugitive pieces, are still kindly remembered :—but it is 
also recollected that many instances of tame or negligent versi- 
fication, and many intervals of trivial or feeble thought, abate 
the satisfaction and prolong thé task of his readers. Far from 
trying to increase the volume of his effusions, he should now 
endeavour to compress aud abbreviate them : his silver is mixed 
with so much alloy, that it is in danger of passing for base 
metal, and it requires to be purified and repolished throughout : 
he should especially endeavour to file away all that is super- 
fluous, and to hammer all that is retained into greater condensa- 
tion. ‘The poet, says Cowper, should never be tired of correct- 
ing his own performances. 
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Mr. Hayley has been so remarkably the acquaintance of mert 
of letters, and the Cicerone of genius, that an illustrious public 
is as deeply interested in his reputatior. as he is himself. He 
has no right to fritter it away. In the coneluding stages of 
life, we should no longer trifle with fame; and a prudent 
author will not only burn without pity any unpublished frag- 
ments of secondary value, but will undertake in his latter years 
an edition of his select works, —~a sifted assemblage of all that his 
deliberate judgment acknowleges, —and will thus endeavour 
wholly to intomb every thing which falls short of excellence. 
Many writers have perished of literary obesity. The average 
value of the compositions which they bequeath is finally calcu- 
lated, and every accompaniment of indifferent material lowers 
the estimation of the whole. Writing, like ore, is valued not by 
its bulk, but by its richness; yet it might be supposed that 
modern authors in general, and Mr. Hayley in particular, had a 
contrary expectation, and believed that their weakest effusions 
were destined to ascend to the-level of their classical works : 
whereas the natural buoyancy of their best productions may 
always be overcome by the additional weight of the ballast of 
needless mediocrity. 

Through the friendship of the late General Burgoyne, a 
tragedy written by Mr. Hayley was represented on the stage, 
but did not succeed. 


‘© Fir’d that the house rejects him; ‘ ’sdeath I’ll print it, 
«© And shame the fools,’’ 


was the poet’s resolution; and thus Eudora is now given to 
the press. We fear, however, that few readers will hesitate to 
ratify the judgment of the audience, and to admit that this 
drama did not deserve success. ‘The dialogue is prox, un- 
varied; and uncharacteristic; the plot is improbable, without 
being ingenious ; and the situations are violent, without being 

athetic. We will extract precisely the scene which Mr. 
Mayicy, in his own preface, (p. viii.) ‘indicates as having been 
the cause of the composition of the whole tragedy. 

Raymond is imprisoned on a charge of treason, and is about 
to be exposed to public torture and execution, when his father 
Verino gains access to the place of his confinement, for the 
purpose of suggesting the last antidote against disgrace. This 
dialogue then ensues : 


¢ Raymond reads. —“ The King, misguided by thy bitterest foes, 
Believes thee guilty ; and resolves by torture 
To force thee to confession : still they fear, 
Lest the wronged army should demand its idol : 
Hence ’tis decreed securely in thy prison, 
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This night to execute their horrid purpose. 

If yet thou canst, regard this friendly warning, 
And fly to join a numerous band, who wait thee 
With anxious ardor, and a fixed resolve 

To guard thy life, or perish in thy cause !”? 


‘¢ Verino. — Wilt thou not listen to the noble call 


Of generous friendship ? not attempt to fly 
From death, from shame, from torture ? 


* Raymond. — No! my Father : 


If I must die; I doubt not but hereafter, 

Time, who ne’er fails, tho’ slow, to draw the veil 

From truth’s bright image, will inform the world, 
And do full justice to my injured honor. 


‘ Verino.— And shall these eyes, that have beheld thy triumphs, 


That from thy childhood to this fatal hour 

Have gazed with transport on thee, shall they see 

Thy graceful form with agony distorted, 

And lost in blood and horror ? ——— 

Perhaps, my Raymond, when convulsive anguish 
Writhes thy torn limbs, and nature sinks beneath it, 
Perhaps thy lips may speak — thou knowst not what — 


‘ Raymond. — If to ourselves our strength be known, my mind 


Is proof ’gainst every pang: But thou, my father, 
Thou shalt not suffer, not a moment suffer 

A fear so deadly to a heart like thine: 

No! take my dagger, and by one kind blow 
Anticipate, elude the jreente B sentence ! 

So thou shalt ’scape the horrid scene, whose image 
Thus harrows up thy soul; so shall thy son, 
Unlike a criminal, and worthy thee, 

Yield his last breath with pleasure in thy sight, 
And bless the hand, that saves him from disgrace. 


‘ Verino. — By Heaven ’tis well ; —thy spirit has awaked 


New powers within my soul: Yes! noble youth! 
Since cruel destiny alike denies thee 

To live with honor, or with brave revenge 

To fall, as suits a soldier, in the field, 

I will defeat the malice of our foes ; 

I will, tho’ nature shudders at the thought, 

I will preserve thee from —-— 


© Raymond. — Behold my breast. 
* Verino. —— And can this arm, that in thy tender years 


So oft, with exquisite delight has borne thee, 

Proud of its little charge — can it forget, 

That heaven ordained it to protect thy being, 

Not shed thy blood ! — what would thy mother say, 
Had death not saved her from this dreadfnl hour? 


* Raymond. — O she could never, never poorly wish 
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Her son should linger out a few sad moments 
To die dishonoured. 


Verinou.— No! thou shalt not be so — 
Be firm my heart ! be firm! 


¢ Raymond. — Strike! Strike, my Father! 


‘ Verino. —’Tis but a blow, and thou art placed beyond 
The grasp of power! 


¢ Raymond. — Complete thy generous purpose ! 


¢ Verino. —I will, I will —-— O Heaven! and has the grave — 
Stay, blessed spirit ! —-— yet a moment stay ! — 


Gone! Vasished ! —O! — 


Raymond. — What would my father? speak ! 
ence is this wild amazement in thine eyes ! 
This perturbation ! — 


Verino. — - Sawst thou not thy mother? 
Her troubled spirit shot in anger by ! 


Raymond. — Believe me, sir, ’tis idle mockery all ! 
The mere creation of a mind disordered ! 


Verino. — It may, it must be so : — but the sad image 
Has withered all my little strength : — ‘This hand, 
This faltering hand, as soon could force a passage 

To the dark centre of the earth— as wound 

The bosom of my child. 


Raymond. — Then let me aid 
That failing arm, unequal to thy soul ; 
Give me the dagger ! 
Verino. — Though my heart be frozen, 
I will deliver thee. Not shed thy blood, 
I cannot that — nor see my slaughtered boy 
Expiring at my feet: yet I will free thee — 
A friendly poison — aye — without a pang ! 
Raymond, — I will receive it as the dearest gift 
Of a kind father’s love. 
¢ Verino. — Farewell ! farewell ! 
No racks — no tortures — no disgraceful death - —— 
No — our inhuman foes —they shall not triumph —-— 
Pride of my soul! they shall not —no my child. 
I fly to set thee free — Farewell for ever. ( Exit.' 


Here are two heroes with a dagger between them, both of 
opinion apparently that Raymond ought to die, yet neither of 
them daring to use the weapon while the opportunity remains. 
They agree, however, to send to the apothecary’s shop for a 
little poison ; as if these military men could at most trust their 
courage to swallow a dose of physic. Howeffeminate and absurd! 


-- Moreover, is Raymond, the calumniated, the innocent, the 
meritorious 
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meritorious Raymond, to allow that he ought to die; and to 
die in circumstances which would involve the admission of 
guilt, both on his own part arid on that of his father ? 

The Viceroy is a less imperfect play than Eudora; and it has the 
merit of placing the scene of event in Hindostan: Many use 
ful explanations of the spirit and motives of European conduct 
may be communicated to the native inhabitants of that country, 
through the medium of the theatre; and fortunate would it be 
if some dramatist arose at Calcutta, who would undertake to 
adapt for an oriental audience such subjects as the Widow of 
Malabar, or the Viceroy. . 

A Portuguese Governor, Juan de Castro, has cohabited 
with a native woman, by whom he has a son; and this. son, 
unknown to the father, commands a corps of seapoys itt the 
viceroy’s service. Velora, the daughter of a Bramin, engages 
the affection both of the father and the son: mutual jea- 
lousies occasion enmity, and at length an involuntary parricide. 
Meanwhile, the mother arrives to reveal the relationship, and 
reconcile the rivals.—Mr. Hayley has not, however, provided an 
adequate motive for the delay of Constantia’s explanations ; nor 
does he manifest that knowlege of the opinions, religious, moral, 
and mythological, of the Hindoos, which was necessary to execute 
in costume various portions of the drama. 

The Heroine of Cambria is the best of these three plays. 
Edward I., King of England, has already accomplished a mas- 
sacre of the Welsh bards ; of whom one only, Liandorvin, has 
escaped, by the management of his pious daughter, Gwendylen. 
He is, however, surprized by the soldiery, and brought with 
Gwendylen to the castle which Edward inhabits. Here 
Clyfford, the King’s nephew, falls in love with her; the huma- 
nity of Queen Eleanor is interested, and hopes are suggested of 
the pardon of Llandorvin: but the independent and unbending 
spirit of the verierable bard once more arouses the King’s in- 
dignation, who orders him to be shot by archers. — Clyfford, 
indignant, makes an attempt to assassinate the King, and to 
rescue the father of his mistress, but is unsuccessful, and 
perishes. Gwendylen then bursts into a wild prophetic curse, 
and dies of a broken heart. 


The seventh or concluding scene of the third act deserves 
perusal : 


‘ King Edward. — Stranger ! the fondness of thy daughter saved 
Thy forfeit life ; and still inspires our Queen, 
Whose mildness is affliction’s sanctuary, 
With wishes for thy freedom: this we grant thee, 
If thy discretion merjts her regard. | 
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¢ Llandorvin. — That the rare virtues of my child endear her 
To minds so qualified to judge of virtue 
As farfamed Eleanor, still to my heart, 
Chilled as it is with age, and patriot anguish, 
Gives the quick ardour of parental pride: 
' For had I not, in all their bond excess, 
The feelings of a father, trust me, Edward! 
I could not now endure the life, thou offer’st 
To languish, as I must, in dark existence : 
~§ spirit troubled with distressful visions 
Of noblest friends, calamitously lost ! 
Or worse, the slavery of my native land ! 


‘ King Edward. — Thou shalt forget this land, in wisely passing’ 
To happier scenes, my bounty shall provide thee 
An English settlement. 


¢ Llandorvin. — é I know thou’rt mighty s, 

The fav’rite of prosperity, and power ! 
But trust me, Edward! ’tis beyond thy empire 
To mould anew the habits of the heart ; 
And thro’ the breast of injured age diffuse 
The native energy of young attachment. 
If ’tis thy purpose to befriend two beings, 
Who in domestic tenderness alone 

"May find a balm, to soothe their public sorrow, 
Leave us in peace upon the rocks that reared us! 


‘ King Edward.—But wilt thou rest in peace? should I assign thee 
A portion of this land, thy darling seat ! 
Wouldst thou engage, never to sound again 
Notes of sedition, on thy daring’ harp? 
But in a wiser strain, instruct the people 
To look up to our salutary sway 
With tranquil reverence ? 


© Llandorvin. — No! not for half 
Thy richer kingdom, added to this realm, 
Would I debase a voice, that long has uttered 
The purest dictates of impassioned freedom. 
Imagination, under virtue’s guidance, 
I deem the rarest, richest gift of heaven, 
And shall I stain the little I possess 
By teaching injured slaves to bless their bondage, 
And worship their oppressor ? 


¢ King Edward. — Dost thou brave me, 
Aviiicious Rhapsodist ?— now, in beholding 
Rebellious fire illuminate thy visage, 
My memory claims acquaintance with thy features. 
Where have I seen thee? 


¢ Llandorvin. — Spare, insulting tyrant ? 


Spare to thyself a bitter recollection ! 
Yes{ 
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Yes! thou hast seen me, in my happier life, 

Ere age and sorrow made it weak and worthless ; 
When by Llewellyn’s side, our patriot prince ! 

I fought for liberty: when thou, then young, 
And tho’ thy father’s delegate, a novice - 

In the curst art to weaken and oppress, 

Wert glad to make precipitate retreat 

Before us, and the lightning of our swords 
Flashed on the flying 


King Edward. — Insolent enthusiast ! 


Llandorvin. — I knew the scene, thou bad’st me recollect, 
Would gall thee, Edward! *twas the early source 

Of all thy ruthless rancor to my country. 

Thou never coulist forgive the brave Llewellyn 

For that bright triumph: hence thy enmity, 

Disgracing manhood, kept his lovely bride 

For years thy captive ; lured by abject arts 

A brother to desert him ; and at last, 

By the mean vantage of unequal power, 





Spoiled him of life. 

King Edward. — He was a faithless vassal ; 
And justly suffered for repeated failures 

Of his allegiance. 

Llandorvin. — O belie him nos! 


Tho’ thou hast stript him of his crown and life ! 
Fate cannot blast his fame: he was a prince 
Munificent as nature, just as Heaven ! 

Fall’n as he is, his unsuspected praise 

Shall live for ever in our grateful songs. 


King Edward.—It shall not live in thine, presumptuous minstrel ! 
Away with him to death! 


Llandorvin. — Thou fierce destroyer ! 
Death is the only gift from thee, that I 
Would willingly embrace ; and for that gift, 

Take thou this lesson from my parting spirit ! 

Thou saw’st, in Palestine, a curious Arab 

Imprison water, in an orb of gold, 

Till, by compression urged, the forceful fluid 

Amazed thine eye in starting thro’ the metal. 

So genius, prest by tyranny, exerts 

An energy, beyond the common laws 

Of quiet nature. Here thou wouldst extinguish 

Freedom and poetry: they mock thy wishes : 

For they are woven in our frame of being ; 

And cannot perish but with human life. 

My frail existence is thy easy victim ; 

But dying I shall triumph —e’en in thy kingdom, 

Where thou art worshipped now by fear and int’rest, 

A day shall rise, when the enlightened people 
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Shall hail the art, which thou wouldst crush for ever, 
As the bright guardian of immortal virtue : 

When kindred genius, in a lyric strain 

Of rapturous excellence, shall teach the world 

To mourn my fall, and execrate thy crimes. 


King Edward. — Away ! vain prophet, to thy speedy death ! 
No ! it shall be suspended: but till time 

Allows us to bestow on thy presumption 

Pre-eminence of punishment. . Thy fate 

Shall be no common spectacle ; but, high 

On Snowdon’s rocks, in death thou shalt exhibit 

An awful lesson to rebellious pride. 


Llandorvin. — 1 am prepared to die ; o’erruling Heaven 
Is righteous still ; since it assigns us now 

The different lot, our different souls deserve ; 

For know, proud monarch! by your own award 

You haste to infamy, and I to glory.’ ° 


This scene appears to us the most fortunately conceived of 
any in the play; while that in which Llandorvin anticipates, 
(act iv. sc. 7.) and that in which Clyfford undertakes, (act. v. 
sc. 1.) the assassination, we read with disgust. A Welsh 
fanatic might so attempt the King’s life, but not his English 
nephew. We would sooner have placed the dagger in the 
hand of Gwendylen. Murder arising from the excess of a 
beautiful passion is alone forgiven by an audience. 

We exhort Mr. Hayley to throw away the first two of these 
tragedies, and to revise and correct the third. Pathos is, in our 
judgment, by no means his forte. ‘The Graces, not the 
Parke, rocked his cradle ; and he misses his destinatior, when 
he endeavours to delineate or to infuse the deeper passions. 
‘Amiable reputations are to be secured in the walks of Taste, 
and in the occupations of feminine Instruction; why not prefer 
such wreaths of roses to the blood-stained laurel of Tragedy, 
which can be culled only on the architraves of theatres, and by 
means of machinery that divides the appropriation of the 
wreath ? 


‘Tay. j? 





Art. V. 4 calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the 
Person of Christ ; including a brief Review of the Controversy 
between Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley, and a Summary of the 
various Opinions entertained by Christians upon this Subject. By 
Thomas Belsham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex Street. 8vo, 
pp- §30- 14s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1811. 


ws the reader is apprized that this work presents an ela- 
borate display and vindication of the Unitarian system, 
by one of its most able and celebrated champions, he will be 

. i prepared 
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prepared to suppose that it must excite some attention in the 
theological world. ‘The subject, indeed, is of the first import- 
ance; and the manner in which it is here discussed is so cre 
ditable to the learning and temper of the author, that persons 
who may not yield to his arguments will nevertheless do him 
the justice to allow that he writes like a man who is sincerely 
in pursuit of truth. His book answers to its title: it is indeed a 
calm inquiry. We perceive in it none of that vehemence, acri- 
mony, and spleen, which mark the enraged theological dispu- 
tant; none of the qualities of the logical prize-fighter ; none of 
the disgusting ingredients which discover themselves in the 
writings of those who argue rather to embarrass and confound, 
than to promote the true knowlege of the sacred Scriptures. 
Though Mr. Belsham’s reasoning be not so complete, in sup- 
port of his particular hypothesis, as he himself may esteem it ; 
though his inferences may not in several places be justified by 
his premises ; and though his interpretation of scriptural phra- 
seology may not be in general satisfactory: yet it is very apparent 
that he is honest in his investigation, and that he publishes with 
the fullest conviction on his mind that the view which he has 
exhibited of the doctrine of the Gospel is correct. His inquiry is 
full, as well as dispassionate ; and if it contains nothing that is . 
new, it furnishes us with all that is important for the consider- 
ation of the great question on the Person of Christ. 

From the numerous opinions which have been formed rela- 
tive to this point, and from the fierce controversies which it has 
occasioned among the hearned, (and which are far from bein 
settled,) it may be presumed that the subject presénts great aif 
ficulties. Though Trinitarians and Unitarians appeal to the 
Same sacred code in support of their respective hypotheses, 
their opinions are completely at variance with each other; and 
so earnest are both parties in the maintenance of their tenets, 
that it is almost impossible to make a report on either side of 
the question which will maintain the character of impartiality. 
We shall endeavour, in the present instance, to perform our 
duty with all the fairness that we can command. As Christians, 
we must have our opinions respecting the Person of Christ: but, 
as we do not wish, in our situation as Reviewers, to implicate 
ourselves in this dispute, since we shall be called to notice not 
only Mr. B.’s Inquiry but also the replies which will probably 
be made to it, our individual sentiments shall not be prominently 
obtruded. The question, indeed, ‘seems to lie in a narrow 
compass, viz. ‘* What is the language of Scripture concerning 
Christ, and what is the precise import of that language ?” but, 
when we have recourse to the sacred documents, a controversy 
arises on almost every text that is adduced. The Unitarian 
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charges the Trinitarian with seeing more in the Scriptures than 
can be discerned, or'was ever intended ; while the Trinitarian ac- 
cuses the Unitarian of seeing with a film over his eyes, and 
of melting down the strengest expressions into the most flat 
and insipid meanings. By such recriminations, however, the 
point at issue can never be settled. Perhaps, if both parties 
would consent to make admissions in favour of their adversaries, 
some kind of approximation might take place. The Trinitarian 
must admit that the didactic parts of the N.T., relative to de- 
votion, contain no express order or direction for the worship of 
Christ as God; and the Unitarian must allow that Christ is no 
where called a mere man, as well as that the language in which 
he speaks of himself, especially in the Gospel of St. John, is indi- 
cative of something more than human, unless a sense be affixed to 
the words which would not appear to ordinary understandings. 
The Unitarians must also own that their hypothesis of the 
proper humanity of Christ, coupled with the notion that heaven 
is a State rather than a place, creates a difficulty respecting the 
locality of our Saviour’s risen body. ‘They must likewise grant 
that the evidence of a future life would be more complete on 
the notion of Christ’s pre-existence, than on that of the com- 
mencement of his existence in the womb of Mary: but they 
would tell us, perhaps, at the same time, that the evidence 
is sufficiently complete on their own hypothesis, and would 
challenge all their adversaries to subvert it. After all, there- 
fore, we must go into the merits of the case, and examine 
the evidence and arguments as they are here brought forwards 
to our notice. 

Mr. Belsham expressly asserts that his inquiry into this subject 
was originally commenced with no hostility to reputed ortho- 
doxy, he having been at that time a firm believer in the pre- 
existence of Christ. In the preface, he explains the motives 
which prompted him to an examination of the question con- 
cerning the Person of our Saviour, the mode of his conducting it, 
and the consequences on his own mind as well as on the mind of 
his pupils. Having in 1781 been appointed to the theological 
chair in Mr. Coward’s Academy at Daventry, and Unitarianism 
being then, as he expresses it, ‘the great controversy of the 
age,’ he regarded it as an incumbent duty to supply the defect 
which appeared in Doddridge’s Lectures, (the text-book of the 
Institution,) on this point. For that purpose he formed a col- 
lection of all the texts in the N. T. which in any way related to 
the person of Christ, arranging them under different heads, 


¢ Beginning with simple pre-existence, and advancing through the 
various intermediate steps to the doctrine of the proper deity of Christ. 


Under each text was introduced the comament of one or more none 
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and approved Trinitarian, Arian, or Unitarian expositors, in the 
commentator’s own words, and in general without any additional, or 
at least doctrinal, comment of the compiler’s own, as it was his wish 


to leave the texts thus expounded to make their proper impression 
upon the minds of his pupils.’ 


So little was Mr. B. aware of the consequences of this .in- 


vestigation, that, as he assures us, at this period he did not 
entertain a doubt 


‘ That, in the judgement of every serious and impartial inquirer, 
the result would be a clear discernment of what he then thought the 
superficial texture of the Unitarian arguments, and a confirmed cons . 
viction of the pre-existence, and superior nature and dignity, if not 
of the proper deity, of Jesus Christ.’ 


The result, however, was very different from his expecta- 
tions: but, as an honest man, he followed the course which 
truth seemed to point out; and, instead of asking himself, like 
the prudent Paley, whether he could “ afford to keep a con- 
science,” he boldly took the road which conviction pointed out. 
His own statement on this head deserves to be transcribed : 


‘ The first consequence of this mode of conducting the lectures was 
to himself very unexpected, and not a little painful and mortifying, 
Many of his pupils, and of those some of the best talents, the closest 
application, and the most serious dispositions, who had also been 
educated in all the habits and prepossessions of Trinitarian doctrine, to 
his great surprise became Unitarians. ‘This, however, he was disposed 
to attribute to the fickleness of youth, and to the caprice of fashion, 
As to himself, though he was at first struck with the small number of 
passages which he could discover, which explicitly taught the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s pre-existence, yet, being satisfied in his own 
mind that they were decisive upon the question, it was some time be- 
fore the arguments of the Unitarians made any considerable impression 
upon his mind: and his early opinions were too deeply rooted, and 
too intimately associated with the whole system of his religious feel- 
ings, to be easily abandoned. But being under the necessity of 
reviewing the subject from year to year, and at want review 
finding himself obliged to give up some posts as untenable, which 
were once deemed impregnable, he was at last compelled, though 
with great reluctance, to an entire surrender of the faith in which he 
had been educated concerning the person of Christ, and of adopting 
those opinions to which he certainly had no previous attachment, and 
the erroneousness of which he had-once flattered himself ‘he should 
easily have detected. Then, at length, he regarded it as ns duty to 
speak out: and being no longer able to fulfil the design of his ap- 
pointment, he resigned his office in January 1789 into the hands of 
Mr. Coward’s Trustees, took leave of an affectionate congregation, 
and of a flourishing seminary of estimable pupils, and retired with na 
other expectation or prospect at the time, but that of passing the 
remainder of life in obscurity and silence.’ 
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We are pleased to learn that Mr. B.’s magnanimity has been 
attended with no inconvenience in a worldly view, and that his 
honest course has not been unprofitable. Some years have 
elapsed since the lectures, which formed the basis of this 
work; were delivered ; and in the revisal of his sentiments, for 
the purpose of placing them in ample detail before the public, 
he seems to enjoy the fullest complacency : 


« In the testimony of his conscience to the sincerity and impartialit 
which he has himself sought after truth, and in the fidelity with which 
he has endeavoured to communicate information to others, the author 
rests perfectly satisfied, In what degree, and to what extent, his 
humble efforts may be honoured, as the means of contributing to the 
ymprovement of his fellow-creatures in knowledge and virtue, he 
willingly leaves to the Supreme Arbiter of events,’ 


Though these notices relative to Mr. Belsham have no con- 
mection with the real merits of the argument, and though his 
conscientious feelings imply no proof of correct reasoning, it 
is fair, in the commencement of an important inquiry, to ad- 
yert to the bias which education, or views of interest, may pro- 
guce on the mind, for the purpose of knowing with what in- 
cumbrances a champion in defence of any cause comes into the 
field. As Mr. B. must necessarily start with strong prejudices 
against him, it 1s but justice to himself to endeavour to conci- 
jiate the public favour on the ground of the uprightness of his 
design, as well as on the score of the laborious attention which 
he has given to the subject. ‘Though he boldly adventures to 
shake the faith in which we and our fore-fathers were educated, 
Jet us, then, not only acquit him of every dishonourable mo- 
tive, hut respect him as a writer who prefers what he regards 
as truth, to gilded emoluments and to popular applause. — 
‘With these remarks on the preface, we shall dismiss Mr. Bel- 
sham from our recollection, and attend solely to the substance 
and nature of his argument. | 

After having stated the three principal hypotheses which 
have been maintained concerning the person of Christ, (viz. the 
Unitarian, the Arian, and the ‘Trinitarian,) explained the me- 
thod in which he proposes to conduct his inquiry, and suggested 
the cautions which ought to be adopted in the management of it, 
the author endeayours to facilitate examination by distri- 
byting those passages in the N.'T. which have been alleged in 
favour of the pre-existence, the original dignity, power, and 
divinity of Christ, under the following classes : 


f I. The arguments which are alleged to prove that the Jews in 
the time of Christ believed in the pre-existence of their expected 
Messiah, 

‘ 1]. The 
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¢ II. The narratives of the miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘ III. The texts which are conceived to express in the most direct 
and unequivocal language the pre-existence of Jesus Christ. 

‘ IV. The texts which, if they are not to be admitted as direct 
arguments, are nevertheless thought to be most correctly interpreted 
as alluding to this important fact. 

‘ V. Those in which attributes appear to be ascribed to Christ, 
which are thought to establish his pre-existence, and by many even 
his divinity. | 

‘ VI. Those passages which are understood as affirming the supe- 
riority of Christ to angels. 

‘ VII. Those passages which ascribe Names, Titles, and Cha- 
racters to Christ, which are supposed to infer great original dignity 
in a pre-existent state, and by many to prove his supreme divinity. 

‘ VIII. Those which are supposed to teach that Christ is the 
Maker, Supporter, and Governor of all things. 

‘ IX. Those passages from which it is inferred that Christ was 
the Medium of the divine dispensations to mankind, antecedently to 
his supposed incarnation, and particularly of the dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence to the patriarchs, and to the Jewish nation. 

¢ X. Those which express the exaltation to which Christ is ad- 
vanced, and the offices with which he is now or will hereafter be 
intested, and which, it is argued, are incompatible with the supposi- 
tion of his proper humanity. 

‘ XI. The passages which require or exemplify homage and wor- 
ship to be offered to Christ, to which it is conceived that no creature, 
at least no man however exalted, can be entitled. 

‘ This part will close with 

‘ XII. A selection of passages from the New Testament to prove, 


if it were necessary, the inferiority and proper humanity of Jesus 
Christ.’ 


We shall no farther notice the substance of the first two sec- 
tions than by the insertion of a note*, and shall direct our 
attention to the contents of the third section; because, if the 
pre-existence of Christ cannot be established on the evidence of 
the sacred Scriptures, both the Arian and the Trinitarian schemes 
fall to the ground as a matter of course. In the management 
of his examination of this subject, Mr. B. is very indefatigable 





is —s 


* Mr. Beleham commences with a denial of the miraculous concep- 
tion, and with asserting that the sonship of Jesus consisted in his di- 
vine appointment to the Messiahship. How did it happen that he did 
not refer the reader to Justin Martyr, Ed. Thirl. p. 333. who de- 
clares that the annunciation from heaven at the baptism of Christ in 
the river Jordan was not such as it is recorded in our Gospels, but a 
repetition of Ps. 1. 7. “ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee:’? which seems to imply that Jesus was divinely degotten when 
he was consecrated to his high office.—Justin Martyr here quotes the 
Memoirs of the Apostles ; an authentic work in his time. 
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and minute. As a:‘presumptive argument in favour of his own 
hypothesis, he states, in Limine, that, ¢ of the eight writers of 
the N.T. (viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, 
Peter, and Jude,) six (viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke, James, 
Peter, and Jude) are generally allowed to have advanced 
nothing on the subject of the pre-existence, and that of these, 
three are professed historians of the life, miracles, and doctrines 
of Christ.’ ‘This circumstance must strike the inquirer: but it 
does not amount to so much as Mr. B. would make of it ; since, 
if we are to believe nothing that is not supported by the con- 
current testimony of the four evangelists, a great part of the 
substance of John’s gospel must he rejected. The reasons 
which are given by Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others, to 
account for this silence in three of the Gospels, though they 
do not satisfy Mr. Belsham, are not so groundless as he sup- 
poses; for it is manifest that our Lord himself for the most 
part concealed the knowlege of his being the Messiah. Strong 
expressions are employed by John and Paul, which have been 
generally considered as declarative of our Saviour’s pre-exist- 
ence ; and, taking it for granted that they were appointed to 
supply the omission of their predecessors, we are required to 
investigate the exact import of their words. Now, among the 
cautions here given to ‘ impartial and sincere inquirers after 
truth,’ one is that they ‘ must be particularly on their guard 
against what is called the natural signification of words and 
phrases ;? and we do not wonder that such a caution is given, 
because, whatever may be the case with ordinary Christians of 
the apostolic age who were accustomed to the glowing me- 
taphors of the East, the words and phrases which come under 
review in this section must convey to most Christians of the 
present day an idea in favour of the pre-existence. It is 
granted that the style of John and of Paul is often highly 
figurative; and that our Lord is represented by the former as 
using metaphors of the most obscure and repulsive kind, such 
as * eating his flesh and drinking his blood :” but it is not cor- 
rect to infer that he always speaks metaphorically. In the first 
passage, (John i. 1—14.) the doctrine respecting metaphors 
does not apply, though it will, in due season, come into play. 
Here the material questions are, to what period does the phrase 
‘¢ in the beginning” refer, and what are we to understand by 
the Aoyos or Word? Different opinions are quoted and exa- 
mined : but it would carry us to an inconvenient length to re- 
port them, and we must confine ourselves to Mr. Belsham’s 
comments. He thinks that Ey agyn, in the beginning, must be 
considered as referring only to the beginning of our Lord’s mi- 


nistry; and that the term Aoyos either signifies the —_ . 
2 od, 
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God, or is synonymous with teacher*, and means the’ man 
Jesus Christ. What, then, does this inquirer inform us is the 
sense of the first verse of the proem of John’s Gospel? it is 
this; that, in the beginning of the Gospel of Christ, the wis- 
dom of God existed, or Christ the teacher existed. If we 
adopt the first, no great discovery is made; and if we inter- 
pret the word according to Schleusner’s meaning, we have 
as complete an identical proposition as was ever laid down, or 
tautology in the abstract, viz. ‘in the beginning of the preach- 
ing of Christ, Christ began to preach.” When Mr. B. makes 
the Word to be put for an epithet appropriate to Christ, he is 
obliged to translate the last clause of the verse, ‘* and the Word 
(Christ) was a God.” Rather than have adopted this method 
of obviating a difficulty in the way of his hypothesis, we should 
have supposed that Mr. B. would have cut the knot, and not 
have attempted to untie it. ‘The proem to John’s gospel, 
though of great antiquity, (the Logos being mentioned by Justin 
Martyr,) has a Platonic aspect which does not harmonize with 
all that follows after the fourteenth verse. It is very remark- 
able that, though Christ is introduced as the Logos who was 
in the beginning with God, and who was a God, he should 


‘ never once in the subsequent chapter be called the Logos; and 


that we should never hear of the parables or the discourses of 
the Logos, or Divine Teacher. By considering the proem as an 
antient prefix to John’s Gospel, and the composition of a person 
who was as partial to Platonism as ever Justin Martyr was, one 
difficulty would have been avoided: but others soon present 
themselves; some of which Mr. B. solves with more success. 
We cannot, however, suppose that his explanations will be so 


satisfactory to most of his readers as they appear to be to him- 
self : 


¢ John iii. 13. Now no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, who is in 
heaven.’ 

‘ This is a text the right understanding of which is of great im- 
portance for settling the controversy concerning the pre-existence of 
Christ. 

‘ The words in their primary signification + express a local ascent 
of the Son of Man into heaven, a local descent from heaven, and a 
local existence in heaven while he was residing on earth, 





* Schleusner is here quoted as justifying this translation, who ren- 
ders Luke iv. 36. Tis 4 Aoyos ov'r0;3 qualis est bic doctor? but we are 
not convinced of its correctness. Is it not more novel than just? 


( it <“ B. should have added, and as they stand in our translation. 
eV. 
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‘ In this primary sense the text is not received by any ; but- by 
some, one clause, by others, two, and by others, all the clauses are 
interpreted in a figurative sense, 

‘ The first clause, which expresses that the Son of man had 
ascended into heaven, is understood in a literal sense by the Polish 
Socinians only, who believed that Christ was taken up into heaven 
after his baptism to receive his commission from God, and to be in- 
structed in the divine counsels,’— 

‘ As this personal ascent of Jesus into heaven previous to his en- 
trance upon his public ministry, whether real or visionary, is not al- 
lowed by the bulk of Christian divines, the first clause of this text is 
generally interpreted in a figurative sense.’— | 

‘ The most common and best supported exposition of the phrase 
“© No man hath ascended up to heaven,” is this, No one is acquainted 
with the counsels and purposes of God to mankind. | 

*‘ ‘To ascend to heaven” is a Hebrew form of expression to denote 
the knowledge of things mysterious and remote from common ap- 
prehension. Deut. xxx.11. ‘ This commandment is not in heaven, 
that thou shouldest say, “* Who will go up for us to heaven and 
bring it?” 


The Unitarians, considering the second clause as correlative 
with the first, and regarding the third clause, “ who is in 
heaven,” as of doubtful authority in consequence of its being 
omitted in the Vatican and other MSS., thus express the sense 
of the whole text : 


¢ No one has ever been admitted to a participation of the divine 
counsels, except the Son of Man, Jesus of Nazareth, who has been 
commissioned to reveal the will of God to men, and who is perfectly 
instructed and qualified for this office.’ 


This may be the meaning of the passage: but, if it be, common 
Christians will require something besides the Self-Interpreting 
Bible to help them to find it out. This point, however, Mr. B. 
will not concede; for he adds, 


¢ This text seems to be exactly parallel to John i. 18: * No man 
hath seen God at any time: the only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of his Father; he hath declared him.” 

' © g. d. No one knows the purposes of God, but his faithful ser- 
vant and messenger Jesus Christ, who is instructed in his counsels, 
and has revealed his will. 

‘To the same purpose, Matt. xi. 27. ‘* All things are delivered 
to me by my Father, and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
ncither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.” 

‘gq. d. The Father has communicated to the Son his whole will ; 
and no one knoweth the extent of the Son’s commission but the 
Father. Nor is any one instructed in the mind and will of God but 
the Son, and those who are taught by him. 


‘ From 
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‘ From this illustration of the text the following conclusions are 
deducible. 

‘1.] That the phrase ‘ to descend from heaven’ does not necessarily . 
and universally signify a local descent. 

‘2.] That this phrase, according to our Lord’s own interpretation 
and use of it, Matt. xxi. 25. sometimes expresses nothing more than’ 
eoming with a divine commission and authority. 

‘3. ] It is therefore no perversion of plain fenpunes to understand 
and explain these words in this sense ; the sense in which our Lord: 
himself explained them. 

‘4.] That from the phrase * he came down from: heaven,’ no 
argument can be derived in favour of the pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ, unless these words occur in a connection which makes it 
absolutely necessary to understand them in a literal and local sense. 

‘No stress is laid (though possibly it might bear an argument) 
upon the absurdity of the Jewish notion of a local heaven above the 
firmament, where God and angels reside, and where Jesus is supposed 
to have existed previously to his incarnation. Modern discoveries 
in astronomy amply refute this puerile hypothesis. God is at all 
times equally and every where present. And heaven is a state, and 
not a place. ‘T'o be perfectly virtuous and perfectly happy is to be 
in heaven, whatever be the local situation of the being in question,’ 


How far modern discoveries in astronomy assist us in pro- 
nouncing against the /ocality of heaven, we shall not undertake 
to decide ; but it appears to us impossible, if a local heaven be 
denied, to account for our Lord’s ascension, and to assign a 
place for his glorified body, whence, we are told, it is to come a 
second timeon theearth. If, moreover, there be not alocal heaven, 
what are we to understand by Mr. B.'s assertion at p. 206. ¢ that 
Christ had ascended to heaven, ant was actually put in posses~ 
sion of bis inheritance ?? Mr. B. would obviate the difliculty 
which arises from the doctrine of Christ’s second coming ro 
judge the world, by regarding the scenic representations of 
the last judgment as merely figurative: but he should be re- 
minded that, by resolving all that is declared in the N. T. re- 
lative to the last judgment into a figur, he will justify infidels 
in treating the doctrine of the resurrection in the same way, 
and interpreting it to signify only a resurrection to virtue. 
Besides, it will be asked of Mr. B., is not the doctrine of an 
ascent into heaven, if we reject § the pueri:'e hypothesis’ of « local 
heaven, as completely inadmissible as a descent from heaven ? 
Do beings superior to men exist; and if so, where is their 
place of residence ? Where did the bods of Christ go, after 
the clouds received it out of the sight of his’ apostles ? 

Let us, however, proceed. — The next te:«t which is noticed 
as being ‘ supposed to assert the pre-existence: of Christ’ is John 
vi. 62. “ What and if you shall see the Son «of Man ascend up 
where he was before?” Now at,the first ‘view nothing can 
rv be 
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be more clear than the meaning of these words. If Mr. Sadler 
the aeronaut were to remark, “ What would you say if you 
were to see me ascend up above the clouds, where I have been 
before ?” would it be a question whether Mr. S. had ever been 
above the clouds? In like manner, —if we may employ the 
comparison, — when our Lord asks his hearers what would be 
their sensation, provided they were to see him ascending u 
where he was before, must he not have given them all the idea 
that he had previously been in heaven? The preliminary cau- 
tion against being led away by the natural meaning of words is 
very necessary for the Unitarian interpreter im this place. No 
doubt, the whole of the preceding discourse is highly figura- 
tive: but can any interpretation of figurative language justify 
this sense being affixed to the verse under consideration ? 
‘¢ What would you say if I were to reveal truths still more 
foreign to your conceptions, and more offensive to your pre- 
judices?” Mr. B. perceives that «this will be called a forced 
interpretation ;’ and he adds, ¢ it is certainly very different from 
the plain literal meaning of the words. But it is most agree- 
able to the conuection. It is nothing more than a continuation 
of the same allegory, in which, throughout, our Lord’s doc- 
trine is represented by him as ¢ bread from heaven,’ as ‘living 
or life-giving bread,’ as ¢ himse‘If, as ¢ his own flesh and blood,’ 
which must be eaten and dru:nk in order to secure immortal 
life.’ — We transcribe a note in which the opinion of Dr. Price, 
who was an Arian, is quote { respecting this place, with the 
subjoined remarks of the pre:jent inquirer : 


‘ This text has always been :sonsidered as the strong hold of Ari- 
anism, the palmary argument for the pre-existence of Jesus Christ ; 
and the glosses, as they are called, of the Socinians and Unitarians, 
~ by which they evade what is stated to be the plain obvious meaning 
of the text, are animadverte:J upon with no light degree of severity. 
And Unitarians themselves "pave appeared almost to despair of giving 
a satisfactory explanation o f it. 

‘ Dr. Price, in the Ap pendix to his Sermons, p. 392. says, “ I 
must think this text as de: sisive a declaration of Christ’s pre-existence 
by himself as words can well express. Were I, what some of my 
best friends wish to see rie, a Socinian, I should probably in this case, 
instead of seeming to w' rest a plain text, either give it up and own a 
difficulty, or with a ma gnanimous openness, like that of Dr. Priestley 
in objecting to the authority of Moses and Paul, question the pro- 
priety of building an article of faith, of such magnitude, upon the 
correctness of John’s; recollection and representation of our Lord’s 
language.”” 

‘ But with the permission of this able and candid writer, our 
Lord’s language by no means necessarily implies his pre-existence, 
even if it should be taken in its literal acceptation: for in this — 
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it better expresses the Socinian hypothesis of a personal ascent to 
heaven previously to his public appearance, than the Arian notion of 
a pre-existent Logos. It seems to have escaped the attention of the 
learned advocates for Arianism, that it is the Son of Man, not the : 
Son of God, it is Jesus in his human form, that is spoken of as having 
been in heaven before. ‘There is no occasion, therefore, at any rate, 
to have recourse to the supposition of a lapse of memory in the evan~ 
gelist. The interpretation proposed above appears to me to explain 
the text satisfactorily without the supposition of a local ascent : but 
it is.offered with diffidence to the candid and inquisitive reader, as 
the author does not recollect to have met with it before, though Le 
Clerc seems to hint at something similar. ‘To the deeply prejudiced, 
and to those who are not accustomed to judge of the sense of a 
passage by the connection and context, it will necessarily appear 
harsh and unnatural. To the judgement of the calm, serious, and im- 
partial inquirer it is now submitted.’ 


Let it speak for itself. , 

Whether the passage, John viii. 58. be rendered ‘ Before 
Abraham was born, I am ;” or, * Before Abraham was I was,” 
it is susceptible, without any violent treatment, of an Unitarian 
interpretation: but our Lord never meant one of the senses 
here given: * Before Abram shall become Abraham, I am be,” 
i.e. the Christ. Nor does Mr. B..adopt it; his interpretation 
is as follows : ** Before Abraham was born, I was marked out 
in the divine counsels as the Messiah.” ‘Though we do not 
deny this fact, it surely was not that which our Lord meant 
here to declare. He had just before remarked that « Abraham 
rejoiced to see his day :” but he could not have anticipated the 
glorious reign of the Messiah merely by its being marked out 
in the divine counsels or purpose. Something more must have 
been done. In the patriarch’s age, some prophetic intimations 
must have been given of the future designs of Divine Provi- 
dence; and by these intimations the day of Christ was ‘so far 
anticipated, that, in this view of the subject, and taken in con- 
nection with what precedes it, the text under consideration. 
may be interpreted without including the idea of actual pre- 
existence, and may be supposed merely to signify that, pre- 
viously to the birth of Abraham, the coming of Christ was 
foretold. When, however, the coming from is contrasted with 
the return of Christ fo the Father, as in John xvi. 28., where 
the obvious meaning of his words is, ‘‘I left the Father tocome ° 
to you; again, I leave you to go to the Father,” it seems im- 
possible to evade the inference that Christ existed before his 
appearance among men. , 

We must pass to another text, John xvii. 5., * And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” Undaunted by 
all the sarcasms thrown by Trinitarians and Arians on the 
Unitarian 
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Unitarian exposition of this text, Mr. B. perseveres in maine 
taining the accuracy of that exposition, which is as fol- 
lows : 

¢« And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thy ownself¥’ q. ds 
allow me to participate in that which is thy own greatest glory, 
«‘ with the glory which I had with thee before the world was ;” 
the glory of recovering lost mankind to virtue and happiness, a glory 
which was intended and reserved for me in the eternal immutable 
counsels of infinite wisdom and benevolence.’ 


As we have said before, we wish to abstain from being par- 
ties in the controversy which the question of the pre-existence 
of Christ involves; yet we must here ask Mr. B. whether the 
words, ‘ Glorify thou me with thine own self,” be not clearly 
explained by the 13th verse, “ And now I come to thee ;” 
whether our Lord be not throughout alluding to his personal 
departure from the world; and whether the glory, of which 
he is here speaking, be not, rather the glory of reward than the 
glory of success ? 

Having taken notice of eleven passages in St. John’s Gospel, 
which have been supposed to assert the pre-existence of Christ, 
and having, in every instance, argued against their bearing any 
such meaning, Mr. B. proceeds to examine the texts which are 
said to uphold the same doctrine in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
We trust, however, that it will be sufficient if we confine our- 
selves to the version and interpretation given of Philipp, ii. 
5—9-, * who being in the form of God,” &c. Mr. B. in- 
genuously owns that this passage is attended with considerable 
difficulty ; and he has exerted all his adroitness as a scholar to 
exhibit a sense of the phrase, Ou BeMary pov WYNTATO Eva 19a 
®e2, which shall comport with his views. Each clause is cri- 
tically surveyed, and then the result is fully stated : 


‘Upon the whole, the following appears to be the most correct 
version, and the true sense of this celebrated passage : 
«¢ T.et this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus :” 
. « Who, being in the form of God,”’ i. ¢. a prophet invested with 
miraculous powers, 
«¢ Was not eagerly tenacious in retaining this likeness to God :” 
¢ Did not regard these powers as a property acquired by his own 
exertions, to which he had an independent indefeasible right, which 
he would exercise at pleasure, and upon no consideration relinquish, 
but as a trust, to be exercised only for the benefit of others, and to 
be suspended or resigned at the divine command, or when the pur- 
pose of his mission required. 
s¢ But divested himself of it, assuming the form of a slave.”’ 
¢ When the purposes of his mission required it, he conducted him- 
self as, though he were totally destitute of all supernatural gifts. 
And far from usurping the authority of a king, as some of his ill- 
advised follewers yrgently recommended, so humble was his station, 
se 
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so assiduous his labours, and so dependent his condition, that he ap- 
peared, and chose to «a in the rank of a menial servant. 
‘ « Becoming thus like other men,’’ i. e. as one who possessed no 
extraordinary powers ; . | 
‘s¢ And being in outward appearance as an ordinary man, he 
humbled himself ;”” i. ¢. still further, ** becoming obedient to death, 


even the death of the cross. Wherefore God on his part has exalted 
him higher than he was before.’ 
‘ For whereas, antecedently to his sufferings, he was, though in 
a very dignified character, no more than a prophet working miracles 
in the name of God, he is now advanced, since his resurrection, and 
as the reward of his obedience and self-denial, to a much happier and 
more exalted state. Be you therefore like him obedient, self-deny- 
ing, actively and perseveringly benevolent ; and upon all occasions 
prompt to sacrifice your own ease and gratification to the good of 
others, to a sense of duty, and to promote the great purposes of 
rational existence. 
¢ According to this interpretation, the exaltation of Christ consists 
in his possession of a divine commission and voluntary miraculous 
powers. His humiliation consists in neglecting to use those powers 
for his own benefit, in submitting to a humble, laborious, and de- 
endent condition, and finally, in resigning himself to suffering and 
death in obedietice to the will of God, and for the good of mankind. 
‘ Thus this celebrated text, admitting of a fair interpretation con- 
sistently with the proper humanity of Jesus Christ, if not decisive in 
favour of this doctrine, may at least be regarded as neutral. It is 


one of those passages of which no use can be made: in deciding the 
controversy.’ 


Will any of Mr. B.’s opponents subscribe to the last sentence 
of this extract ? Can he think that all the difficulties which 
presented themselves at the outset are thus vanquished for 
ever? It will, we should suppose, still be asked, if Christ were 
a mere man, how was his humility in submitting to death, 
which many martyrs have encountered, so very pecudiar, thatGod 
should so highly exalt him as to give him a name above every 
name? ‘The superlatively distinguishing nature of the reward 
bestowed on our Saviour, for the labours and sufferings of his 
public ministry, (which, according to Dr. Priestley and Mr. 
Belsham, lasted little more than a year,) seems to favour the 
belief that such labours and sufferings were not those of mere hu- 
manity. Well does the present writer observe, at the end of this 
long section, that ‘ he does not expect that his interpretations 
of the passages supposed to favour the doctrine of the pre-ex- 
istence will afford the same satisfaction to all his readers as he 
himself has derived from them, even to those who are most 
candid and ingenuous, who are sincere inquirers after truth, and 
who value it above all price.’ Here, he thinks, it is at least 
possible that some sincere mquirers may still doubt; yet he 
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he had undertaken to prove had been demonstrated. 

"On sections iv. and v. we are constrained by want of room tq 
be silent, When in section vi. he comes to examine ‘ con- 
cerning the alleged superiority of Christ to angels,’ the question 
is rendered nugatory by a doubt of the existence of celestial 
intelligences, and by the direct assertion that £ the whole 
mythology. concerning angels is destitute of all foundation in 
the Jewish and Christian revelations.’ What, then, does the 
superiority of Christ over angels, as affirmed in the sacred writ- 
ings, signify ? Nothing more than ‘that Jesus of Nazareth is 
superior to all the. former prophets and messengers of God ;’ 
and the angels, which are represented as coming with Christ at 
the.day of judgment, are introduced only-because ¢ the costume 
of the scenic picture required it.’ 

Among the titles and characters given to Christ in the N. T., 
which are supposed to imply superiority of nature, (sectioit vii. ) 
the words of Thomas, John xx. 28., are not overlooked. We 
shall merely transcribe the comment : 


begirts the next section in such a manner as if the points which 


- ¢ This is a sadden exclamation of astonishment and joy. g. d. My 
Lord ! and my God! Hew great is thy power ! Or, My Lord, and 
my God, ‘tas done this ! — It is however objected that the words are 
expressly said to be addressed to Christ, and are an acknowledgement 
of his proper deity, for which the apostle would have been severely 
reproved if he had been wrong. 

_¢ But who, can, believe that this sceptical’apostle, who immediately 

Before had been doubting whether his Master was a living man, would, 
from the sensible and satisfactory evidence he had now obtained of 
his resurrection, directly infer that he was the living and eternal 
God? .What an infinite distance between the premises and the’con- 
elusion! If, then, the words are not to be taken as a mere exclama- 
tion, but as in address to Christ, the apostle’s meaning seems to be, 
q. d. Convinced of the truth of thy--resurrection, I acknowledge thee 
as my Master, and submit to thee as my God, as a prophet coming 
with divine credentials, and supported by divine authority. See 
‘John x. 34, 35. 3 ' 
' € Erasmus, Grotius, and others, remark that this is the first, and 
‘¢ndeed the only instance occurring in the Gospels, in which Christ is 
‘addressed by his disciples under the title of God. And this fact may 
‘be fairly considered as‘a presumption that he never was addressed by 
them under this name, and that the words of the apostle are to be 
understood as an exclamation only.’ 


Of the heavenly witnesses, enough has been said of late to 
justify our passing over all that is offered by Mr.B., though his 
‘statement of the merits of the argument is aceurate and satis- 
factory. Learned divines should agree never to quote’ in 
‘future t John v. 7; 8. as the passage now stands in our Bibles- 
Sp a ) As 
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' As the exaltation of Christ is asserted to be incompatible 
with his simple humanity, Mr. B. considets this subject in his 
tenth section, and explains how far he thinks Christ will judge 
the world. To a string of passages, adduced in- proof of this 
fact, the following observations are subjoined : 


_© From these declarations it is concluded that Jesus is appointed to 
appear in person to raise the dead, to judge thé world, and to award 
to every individual of the human race his final sentencé of reward or 
punishment. This is an office of such transcendent dignity and img 
portance, and requires powers so far superior to any thing which we 
can conceéivé to belong to a mere human being; however meritorious and 
exalted, that to many it appears utterly incredible that such an, office 
should be assigned to one who was himself at one time a pecoable and 
fallible man, and, as such, liable to appear at the tribimal of eterna 
justices The righteous judge of the whole earth, the unerring arbitéf 
of the destinies of all the innumerable generations of mankind, must 
surely be himself a personage of rank far superior to any who shall 
then be summoned to his tribunal. This arguiment- has appeared so 
forcible to some persons of much learning and reflection, that this 
consideration alone has prevented them from aceéding-to the Unitarian 
hypothesis, though they have acknowledged that particular texts might 
admit of a satisfactory explication upon. Unitarian principles. — That 
this is a great difficulty cannet be denied ; but. possibly it may be al¢ 
leviated by attention to the following considerations : re 

‘1. The Scriptures teach that Jesus Christ is appointed to judgé 
the world. The same Scriptures, in connection with this very ap4 
pointment, expressly represent Jesus as a Man delegated to this high 
office. (Acts xvii. 31.) y 5D 

‘2. Jesus and his apostles do not appear to have felt any difficulty 
in the appointment of a human being to the office of imiversal judge.., 

& 3, if to judge the world be an office which Jesus 18 to. execute in 
person, and if it requires powerfs and qualificatigns superior to those 
which he possesséd on earth, these may be attained.either by the re- 
gular and progressive! improvement of his powers, in the long interval 

etween his ascensigp and the day of judgment, or they’ may be im- 
parted to him for the occasion by God himself, whose organ and 
delegate he will be on that grand occasion ; and who could as easily 
gualify a man, as an angel, or a logos, for this important purpose. — 

‘4. Whatever may be intended by the expression ‘ judging the 

world,’ the apostles of Christ, and bélievers in general; axe to share 
in that honour and office with their Master. 
' € 5. The sense in which a prophecy is fulfilled is often very different 
from that which the literal interpretation would lead .us.to expect. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that the mode in which Christ will 
eventually execute the office of judging the world, will bear little or 
no resemblance to that which the expressions naturally suggest: " | 

‘6. May we not then be permitted to conjecture, that wher 
Christ is represented as appointed by God to judge the world; no, 
thing more may be intendea by op language, but that the final states 
, 2 7 of, 
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of all and every individual of mankind shall be awarded agrecably to 
the declarations of the Gospel ?” | 
To all the questions which we have put in the course of this 
long article, we must add another: viz. is it credible that the strik- 
ing and impressive accounts of the coming of the Son of Man, 
and of a day of judgment, mean nothing more than that our 
final state will be awarded according to the Gospel, and that 
they have no reference to the manner in which such final award 
will be made ¢ 
The first eleven sections of the first part of this work pave 
the way for the twelfth and last, in which the arguments that 
are urged by Unitarians to prove the proper humanity of 
Christ are regularly arranged. ‘T’o those, drawn from Scripture, 
which contain a recapitulation of what had been before ad- 
vanced, is added that which results from the testimony of an- 
tiquity ; for, it is contended that the Ebionites and believers in 
the apostolic age were strict Unitarians. Mr. B. quotes a 
passage from the chapter on the heresy of the Ebionites, in 
Eusebius’s Eccles. Hist.: but the term 4eresy is not usually ap- 
plied to the majority of believers; and when the historian re- 
orts them as thinking meanly of Christ (ramewas +2 mept te 
Xpisov doéxCovre¢), it implies that other believers did not think 
so: meanly of him as the Ebionites did. It appears, moreover, 
that. these antient Unitarians were less embarrassed than the 
modern get, since they rejected the Epistles of Paul, and admit- 
ted only one Gospel, viz. that according to the Hebrews, which 
is supposed to have been the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. We 
suspect that the general conclusion here drawn from the evi- 
dence of ecclesiastical history will be controverted ; viz. that 
‘the great body of unlearned Christians continued to hold 
Unitarian principles not only to the time of Origen and Ter- 
tullian, but even to that of Athanasius and Jerome, after the 
Council of Nice.’ Considerable stress is laid on the epithet 
unlearned; for we know how the matter would stand, if the 
sentiments of the learned fathers down to the Council of Nice 
were collected. ‘To guard us from falling into so obvious an 
error, it is remarked that ‘ speculative persons are always the 
first to begin an alteration in public opinion. If the public 
Opinion be right, speculative men are the first to introduce 
érror: if it be wrong, they are the first to reform and correct 
it.” The inference is, therefore, that, right or wrong, specula- 
tive men will occasion innovations. 
The discussion concerning the sentiments of the great body 
of -believers in the primitive church introduces the matter at 
issue between Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley, relative to the 


shurch at Ella. In an appendix, Mr. B. gives an able review 
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of this controversy, which he hopes will modify the triumphant 
language that some zealots have lately used on this subject. 

On the second part of this work, we need not bestow much 
‘attention. It first details and explains all the articles of the 
Unitarian creed, and replies to objections which may be made 
against it; after which follow brief accounts of the doctrine of 
the old Socinians;. of the low Arian, of the proper or high 
Arian, and of the semi-Arian, hypotheses; of the in-dwelling 
scheme; of the Sabellian scheme; of Tritheism; and of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, including that of the Realists, Nomin- 
alists, and proper Athanasians. Whatever may be the senti- 
ments of the majority of professing Christians in the present 
‘age, respecting the tendency of this bold inquiry, and how- 
muchsoever some may deplore the inroads which it threatens 
to make on the regions of received orthodoxy, they may con- 
sole themselves with reflecting that the great doctrine of a 
future life is urged by the Unitarians, who are convinced that 
the establishment of this belief is one great object of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

A work of this nature will probably call forth various re- 
plies; and we take our leave of it by recommending to its op- 
ponents the same calm and temperate modeof investigation which 
the author has adopted. ‘Theological discussion, when ma- 
naged in this way, though it may not lead to uniformity of opi- 
nion, can scarcely fail of producing a good effect. Arguing 
with temper cannot be injurious to truth; and if it does nothing 
more, it is calculated to answer the desirable purpose of making 
theologians write like gentlemen. 





Art. VI. Essays on the Changes of the Human Body, at its dif- 
ferent Ages ; the Diseases to which it is predisposed in each Period 
of Life ; and the Physiological Principles of its Longevity. The 
whole illustrated by many Analogies in Plantstand Animals. By 
Thomas "Jameson, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 360. gs. Boards. 
Longman and Co, 1811. , 


(\ouswenine that the subject of this work was_ nearl 

allied to that of a ponderous publication, through which 
our critical duty obliged us some time since to toil, we open- 
ed it with fear and trembling: but we were happy to find, 
On inspection, that the type was of a tolerable size, and that 
very sufficient spaces were preserved between the lines, with a 
handsome proportion of margin, so that our ‘mechanical labour 
would be much less than we at first apprehended. Indeed, 
when we reflect on the nature of the performance, and the faci- 
jity with which any given number of volumes might be written 
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jn, the same-styJe, and with the same kind of materials, we 
ought to feel grateful to Dr. Jameson that he has not been more 
bountiful. | 
The volume contains an introduction and three essays: the 
former consisting of ‘ observations on life and growth,’ and 
beginning by; defining organic bodies in general, and ani- 
mals, as: distinguished from vegetables. Definitions are the 
stumbling-blo¢kg of the superficial and half-informed; and 
the present authoy’s remark, that ‘the only structures always 
occurring in the animal kingdom are an external mouth, 
and an internal stomach, intended, no doubt, for the nourish- 
ment of beings which exist in an independent and moveable 
state,’ will be regarded by every naturalist as incorrect. Dog~ 
matism, also, is a strong symptom of ignorance; and when 
swe observe a man decide -peremptorily on points which are 
considered as doubtful by the most learned and acute, we may 
safely ailirm that he is intitled to neither of these appellations. 
‘We are. sorry to say.that an instance of this propensity occurs in 
Dr. Jameson’s summary argument against immaterialism. ‘ The 
consideration of soul the author leaves to divines, and has only 
to observe that he is sensible of something existing within him, 
independent of the matter of the body, which will exist after 
its dissolution.’ ‘The hypothesis of the existence of an imma~ 
terial principle will not, we apprehend, receive much. support 
from Dr. Jameson’s argument in its favour. —.A still more un- 
fortunate circumstance is that of a man either directly contra- 
dicting himself, or shewing that he does not understand what 
e has written. Of this we meet with more than. one. example 
in the work before us. Irritability is said to be ‘a general pro- 
perty of living matter,’ an assertion by which it is ascribed 
equally to animals and to vegetables, and not, less to the ner- 
wous than to the muscular parts of animals.. Now, admitting 
i that this is really the author’s opinion, we may observeg that 
a doctrine, so different from that which is generally maintained, 
should not have been simply stated without the support of 
facts or arguments to render it probable: but this omission is 
lost, or absorbed, in the gross inconsistency into which he falls in 
the very next page, where, after having enumerated the actions 
of plants that are produced by irritability, he subjoins the follow 
ing sentence; § All these motions are as distinctly the effects of 
mechanical impulse, as the expulsion of the pollen by moisy 
ture, its transportation by the wind, and the bursting of the 
pod by heat.’ We shall produce one more instance of dog- 
matism, which presents itself in the succeeding page. The well- 
informed physiologist is aware that it.is a question still under 
cided, whether all animals are possessed of a nervous, system; 
5-- | 2 | Dr. Jameson 
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Dr. Jameson, hgwever, has no doubts on the subject, and at, 
once determines the point by a simple assertion: 


¢ Nervous sensibility exists in every species of animal, for although 
many zoophites exhibit no appearances of nervous fibres, yet nervous 
matter is diffused over their system, which may be understood, from 
irritability being generally allowed to animals, wherein no muscular 
fibres can be traced. Certainly the senses of taste and touch are wante 
ing in no animal :- and’ the lowest tribes exhibit signs of design and 
action, when their appetites require gratification. Even the micro 
scopic, the most insignificant animals of creation, are discovered 
moving rapidly in fluids, without interfering with each other.’ 


These specimens will be sufficient proofs of the correctness 
and extent of the author’s physiological knowlege. . 
' The first essay, an the ‘changes of the human body at its 
different ages,’ commences with a long account of the various 
methods that have been employedby physiologists, for dividing the 
term of life into distinct periods or epochas. ‘This review gives. 
Dr. Jameson an opportunity of displaying his knowlege of the 
antients; who had many fanciful notions on this subject which 
are not worth our notice, unless we were professedly giving a 
detail of their opinions. ‘The result of his learned disquisition 
js that the common division into five periods is adopted, — the 
foetal state, those of infancy, youth, manhood, and old ages 
but Dr. J. is not satisfied with dismissing the question so easily > 


‘ Notwithstanding the author of the present treatise does. not as- 
eribe efficacy to particular days, nor sudden danger to the natural 
changes of the body, yet he cannot avoid noticing the coincidence 
between the number seven, and the periodical changes of the human 
system. It is certainly greater than any requ occurrence of cri- 
tical days in diseases ; for if we view the revolutionary movements of 
the body in a general way, we find the growing period of twenty-one. 
years to be a triple septenary, The firm, or stationary state of the 
drganization, to continue another twenty-one years ; and the general. 
decay of the body to last twenty-one years longer, which terminates 
in the grand climacteric of the ancients. If we make a more parti- 
cular observation of the changes going on in the body, we find the 
foctis-can live ex utero in the seventh month ; the child acquires teeth 
at seven months after birth; and it learns to walk in seven more. _ 

_ © But the septennial evolutions of the machine, are still more re, 
markable than any changes upon septenary — and months, for there 
does not occur seven successive years in the lite of man, without some 
evident alteration of constitution, which will become apparent in the » 
course of the present narrative, We may, however, in the mean time, ° 
instance the renewal of the teeth at the seventh year, the arrival of : 


puberty at twice seven, full stature at three times seven, the perfece 
tion of growth at four times seven, the greatest vigour of body and . 
mind at five times seven, the commencement of partial decay at six . 
timu:s seyen, general decay and decrease of energy at seyen times | 
’ : seven; 
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seven, the arrival of old age at eight times seven, nnd the grand cli- 
macteric of the ancients at nine times seven, which the author has 
always observed to come nearer the extent of life, enjoyed by persons 
who have always lived in London, than any other term that could be 
chosen for general calculation.’ 


We beg the reader’s pardon for this long quotation, but the pas~ 
sage would have lost much of its effect by abridgement. ‘Lhe 
description of these different states, each of which forms the 
subject of a separate chapter, is sufficiently common-place and 
uninteresting 3 it contains nothing which is not known to every 
person who has gone through the usual routine of a medical 
education; nor does it possess any particular advantages of 
style or arrangement. -We occasionally meet with instances of 
dogmatism and inaccuracy, similar to those which we pointed 
out as occurring in the introduction; and, in general, the 
manner of stating facts and arguments is so loose that it takes 
away all their authority. 

Essay II. treats on ‘the diseases to which the body is pre- 
disposed in each period of life ;’ and the IIId on ‘ the physio- 
logical principles of longevity, deduced chiefly from tables of 
mortality, and the preceding history of the body.’ The most 
prominent quality of the second essay is its want of interest, 
it being merely a dull abstract of matter which is found in 
every systematic writer, unenlivened by either acuteness or in- 
genuity. ‘The cancluding portion is not more intitled to com- 
mendation : for physiological principles we have here searched 
in vain; and it consists chiefly of extracts from tables, with 
well-known facts and anecdotes of some individuals who have 
lived to an extraordinary age. Bos. 





Art. VII. An Account of Tunis ; of its Government, Manners, 
Customs, and Antiquities; especially of its Productions, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. By Thomas Macgill. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 187. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


T appears that Mr. Macgill is a mercantile gentleman, who? 
in the course of his travels, felt a desire to employ his leisure 
in something more than the contemplation of bales and hogs- 
heads. Having proceeded from Malta to Tunis on business, 
and finding his concerns detain him much Jonger than he had 
calculated, he endeavoured to collect all the political and com- 
mercial information which was attainable ; deriving the former 
from the consuls and leading men of the place, and the latter 
from the merchants and brokers. The knowlege thus acquired 
appeared to him of consequence sufficient to be laid before his 
countrymen ; patticularly ‘ at a moment like the present, — 
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the tyrant of France and scourge of Europe is studying, by every 
art, to ruin our commerce.’ ‘My first wish,’ he adds, ‘is to 
be useful to my country, and if in the present instance I have 
succeeded, my recompence is complete.’ Without staying to 
remark on this elevated language, or to inquire whether it means 
an appeal to the favourite sentiments of his readers, or denotes 
that exaggerated estimate which young authors are apt to form 
of their publications, we have pleasure in expressing a favourable 
opinion of this little volume. The author is evidently actuated 
by proper motives, and communicates all that he saw and learned 
in plain and unaffected language. 

The book opens with a history of the Beys of Tunis for a 
century and a half, which is little else than a series of treasons 
and massacres. The present Bey is advanced in years, and bears 
that character for ready penetration, aptitude in artifice, and 
deficiency in liberal knowlege, which may naturally be antici- 
pated in the leader of an unprincipled and semi-barbarous com- 
munity. By his activity he keeps down all intrigues and civil 
broils, while he makes his government respected by foreign 
states. He has judgment enough to pay his troops regularly, 
and a sufficient share of justice to decide equitably in cases in 
which he is not personally interested. He permits his subjects 
to have free access to him with their complaints ; and he takes 
care to avoid the formation of aristocratic influence by holding, 
in his own hand, the reins of government, and employing 
scarcely any persons but renegadoes and slaves. According to 
Mr. Macgill’s account, we question whether even a kind-hearted 
philosopher would pronounce the’ Moorish character to be in a 
, state of improvement. 

‘ No pnt degree of discernment is necessary in studying the cha. 
racter of the Moors. They are proud, ignorant, cunning, full of 
deceit, avaricious, and ungrateful. In-all their dealings, whether 
political or mercantile, the Moors will endeavour to over-reach you ; 
and if they have not a just idea of your national superiority, they 
will not fail to remind you of yur situation, and avail themselves of it. 
Even should they be convinced of your superiority, they will, ne- 
vertheless, need to be reminded of it, before-they behave to you with 
proper respect. In dealing with these barbarians, it is a mistaken 
and foolish maxim of European nations, to treat them with either 
friendship or delicacy ; they have no regard for either. They look 
on all Christians with contempt or hatred: and if they do not commit 
outrages on your person and property, their forbearance proceeds not 
from justice or humanity, but from fear or interest. The first moment 
that offers, in which they may, with impunity, plunder or defraud 
you, their hatred and thievish inclinations will, without delay, appear. 
In order to be respected and kindly treated by any of the barbaresque 
powers, the rod must be kept over their heads. No favour must be 
granted, but in lieu of something equivalent, and not until it has been 
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~wepeatedly réqhested; even thep, it should only be granted with re, 
luctance. — Revenge is one of the nod/e qualities of the Moors. A 
Moor long retains the remembrance of ap injury, and will exert all 
the cunning and deceit of his character, to ensnare his enemy, and 
satiate his revenge.— Any good done to them by an infidel, they look 
upon as their right, conferring no obligation, and requiring noreturn.— 
he most sordid ideas pervade all ranks of the Moors. Among the 
lower class, it is curious to observe, that when called upon to ‘pay 
their dues to the prince, they uniformly plead inability, and make 
use af every protestation to support their plea. The tax-gatherer, 
accustomed to this kind of pretence, puts, hin who refuses.immediately 
under the bastinado; he then cries out, that he will pay, and generally, 
before rising from the ground, draws forth his bag, and counts out the 
cash. A gentleman who stood by, on an occasion of this kind, in- 
uired of the man who had been under the bastinado, if it would not 
have been better to have paid at once? ‘ What?’ cried he, * pay 
my taxes without being bastinadoed! No! no!’?? ?— 

¢ The Moors are extremely superstitious ; and many of their dc- 
‘tions are guided by omens or signs, In their religion, they are per- 
haps more rigorous than the Mahometans of any other country, 
Thyoughout every part of the country, are to be seen places of 
prayer, which are, in general, either the dwelling places of their 
saints, or their tombs, (called marabouts,) and like the retreats of 
the Roman Catholic recluses, are built upon the finest spots of the 
country. The saints who inhabit these places are the unfortunate 
part of the human species, whoin it has pleased the Almighty to 
deprive of the use of their senses. Many outrages are with impunity 
committed by them, and as may be easily supposed, many crafty 
people feign madaess to enjoy this privilege. Great miracles are said 
to be wrought by these saints, and it would be esteemed impiety te 
doubt their supernatural powers.’ — 

¢ A strange belief takes place among the people of Barbary, that 
the country is to be taken by a people clothed in red; and they have 
an idea, that these people will be the English. — Previously to the 
marching of their armies, the astrologers af the country are employed 
to watch the rising of a particular star. Should it rise clear, they 
augur good, discharge their artillery, and plant the standard round 
which their camp is to be formed; but should the star rise obscured 
by clouds, or by a fog, they reckon the omen to be evil, and defer 
the planting of the standard until another day. When the camp 
breaks up, which is formed near the Bey’s palace, where every thing 
is prepared for the march, a pair of black bulls are sacrificed as the 
commander passes.’ — 

‘The Moors of Tunis appear to be less jealous of their wives than 
the Turks are. In Turkey, the fair sex are guarded by eunuchs 
in Tunis they have none, nor can the women be said to be guarded 
at all. ‘The Tunisines have a curious custom of fattening up their 
young ladies for marriage. A girl, after she is betrothed, is cooped 
up inasmall room, Shackles of silver and gold are put upon Tas 
ankles and wrists, as a piece of dress. ‘The food used for this 
eustom, worthy of barbarians, is a seed called drough; which is of 
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-an extraordinary fattening quality, and also famous for rendering the 
milk of nurses rich and abundant. With this seed and their national 
dish cuscusu, the bride is literally crammed, and many actually die 
under the spoon. iin! | 

‘ A plurality of wives is allowed in Barbary, as well as in all Ma- 
hometan countries. A man here may possess four wives, and as 
many concubines as he can maintain. It seldom happens, however, 
that a Moor has more than two wives at the same time; but the ce- 
remony of divorcing them is so simple, that he may change as often 
as he finds. it convenient.’ — 

_£In Barbary, the fine arts are totally abandoned; and like all 
other ignorant Mahometans, the Moors seek to destroy every vestige 
_of ancient grandeur which remains in their country. Every piece of 
fine marble which they find in any way wrought, is broken to pieces 
by them ; as they judge from its great weight, that it may contain 
money. — Their music is of the most barbarous kind. The braying 
of an ass is sweeter than their softest note, whether vocal or instru~ 
metal.’ 


The Bey’s troops are numerous, but have no title to be called 
any thing better than an armed rabble. An European force of 
one-tenth of their number would easily disperse them; although 
to kill or take them would be no easy matter, since they ge- 
merally serve on horseback, and contrive to get away with wonder 
ful expedition : 


‘ The army of the Bey which went against the Algerines in the 
Spring of 1807, consisted of upwards of fifteen thousand cavalry, 
‘and ten thousand infantry, besideshis Turks. They in the run-away, 
(for it never came to a battle,) in the month of March, seized with 
panic, abandoned the field and fied in every direction, with such pre- 
cipitation, that the Algerines, without the least trouble, took entire 
possession of their camp, baggage, and fifteen thousand camels laden 
with provisions and stores of every description. Many reached Tunis 
on horseback, without ever stopping or even daring to look behind 
them, imagining the enemy at their heels; and several thouSands, in 
their alarm, rode their animals with such speed that they fell down 
under them dead. ‘The Bey with wonderful speed repaired his losses, 
and again in July took the field with his army. On the 13th of that 
month, they were at a distance of only fifteen miles from the army of 
the Dey of Algiers. ‘The advanced guard was then sent forward 
for water, which they knew was to be found at a river about 
half-way between the two armies. In their way, they fell in with a 
party of the enemy, which frightened them to such a degree, that 
they retreated in the most disorderly mamer to the camp. Here the 
whole army took the alarm, and in the greatest confusion began to 
fly. Indeed, the cavalry set off, and the infantry were preparing to 
follow : but a Greek slave, who had charge of the artillery, 
applied the match to one of the pieces. Fortunately, this shot 
killed the horse of one of the first assailants, and did some other 
trifling damage. The Algerines, in their turn, became frightened, 
pulled up their horses, and receiving a discharge from the remaining 
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“three guns,’ which the Greek commanded, loaded with round and 


grape shot, wheeled round, and also took to flight. The Bey’s ca- 


-valry, who were yet at no great distance, seeing this, recovered from 


their fears, and returning to their duty, pursued the Algerines to their 
camp. : 

‘ In the morning of the 14th, the two armies came in sight of each 

other, on the margin of the river before mentioned, but kept at a 


-safe distance. A kind of irregular fighting continued from day-break 


till sun-set, without injury on either side; and they appeared more 
inclined to menace each other, than to come to close action.’ — 

‘Some of the Bey’s cavalry, however, whom Soliman Katya had 
under his command, being seen on the mountains at sun-set, the Al- 
gerines, fearing that it was the intention of the Tunisines to surround 
them before the morning, again took alarm; fled during the night 
with as great precipitation as the Bey’s troops had done in the Spring, 
and left behind them the whole of their stores, camp, and camels. 
The camels are said to have amounted to ten thousand. The Tuni- 
sines took also the whole of the Algerine artillery, consisting of 
twenty field-pieces, and four mortars. In these engagements, it will 
not excite wonder, that very few men were killed, taken prisoners, 
oreven wounded. ‘The distance at which they fought rendered their 
warfare comparatively harmless,’ 


The number of camels lost in these bloodless encounters ig 


yemarkable ; but these animals are in general use throughout 


the regency of ‘Tunis, being both easily maintained and capable 


of carrying a great load. ‘The climate of Tunis is one of the 


finest in the world, and the soil is so rich as to render an 
abundant return with very little cultivation. Yet so wretched 
is the system of government, so dissolute are the manners of 
the people, and so fatal are the ravages of famine and pestilence, 
that the population is generally supposed to be on the decrease. 
The great danger to the crop throughout this country arises 
from lateness in the autumnal or rather the winter-rains ; when 
they come cn so early as October, and continue more or less 
during the winter, every part of the country, —the corn, as well 
as the pasture-lands, — wears the aspect of freshness and abund- 
ance : but, if no rain falls till January, the soil is rendered arid 
and barren, the seed produces little, the olive becomes shri- . 
velled and withered, and the flocks perish from a want of pro- 
vender, It is remarkable that throughout a great part of the 
regency the water in the springs is either salt or hot, and that 
the inhabitants experience no inconvenience from its use. The 
aqueduct8, which during the prosperity of Carthage brought 
fresh water from a great distance in the interior, have long been 
in ruins. ‘The inhabitants of ‘Tunis are supplied by rain water, 
collected in cisterns on the house-tops : 

‘ The city of Tunis is built at a distance of about six miles from 
the head of the gulf which bears its name ; and is separated from the 
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sea by an extensive lake, which also receives its name from the city. 
[t is surrounded by a miserable wall of mud and stone, neither fitted 
for ornament, nor for use. ‘The buildings in the town are of stone, 
but of very mean architecture. In the whole city, there is not to be 
found one building worthy of description. ‘The streets are narrow, 
dirty, and unpaved; the bazars, or shoes: are of the poorest appear- 
ance, and but indifferently stocked with merchandise. The inha- 
bitants, who crowd these miserable alleys, present the picture of po- 
verty and oppression.’— 

‘ The port of Tunis is at the Goletta, or entrance from the sea 
into the lake. As no river, nor even rivulet, runs into the lake of 
Tunis, the evaporation is supplied by a current at the Goletta from 
the sea. —Vessels loading or unloading at Tunis, lie off in the roads, 
in between five and seven fathoms water, with fine anchorage, and are 
served by large lighters, to transport their cargoes. ‘These lighters, 
named sandals, drawing little water, even navigate in the lake, and 
bring their loads to its borders below the city. —Judging from other 
Turkish towns, Tunis, I should suppose, cannot contain more than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants.’— 

© The regency of Tunis abounds with rich materials for the philo- 
sopher and antiquarian; but from the state of the country, and jea- 
lousy of the government, it is dangerous to travel in the interior. 
The space between Tunis and Cape Carthage is strewed over with im- 
mense vestiges of antiquity. The remains of an excessive aqueduct, 
which supplied Carthage with water from the mountains of Zawan, a 
circuitous distance of sixty miles, (the direct line being little more than 
half that distance, ) can still easily be traced from the mouth of the cis- 
tern, until lost among the mountains. The cisterns are still to be seen. 
Those which received the water from the aqueduct are now become 
the habitations of those miserable Bedouins, who remain in this part 
of the country. — The whole of the ancient site of Carthage is oc- 
cupied by subterraneous ruins. 

‘ A short time ago, an edifice was discovered, consisting of several 
apartments, in a tolerably perfect state ; the paintings still exist on 
the roof of one of the rooms. As no fine marble is to be found, it, 
is presumed, that Carthage was built wholly of mortar and small 
stones; of which the vestiges bear strong evidence.’ 


Since the states bordering on the Mediterranean have fallen 
chiefly into the hands of France and England, the warfare 
between Christian and Infidel is considerably relaxed, and the 
number of captives is much reduced. ‘The kings of Sicily and 
Sardinia are now the only constant belligerents against the 
Moors ;—the latter, notwithstanding his misfortunes, has faith- 
fully redeemed his miserable subjects in captivity: but the 
King of Sicily allows two thousand natives of his dominions to 
languish in hopeless confinement.’ In a ransom, the Moors 
insist on having five of their countrymen for two Christians 5 
Or, in money, eighty pounds sterling per head, whether man, 
woman, or child. ‘The slaves in Tunis are either kept as ser- 
vants 
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vants in the houses of their masters, or put out to work at such 
trades as they have been accustomed to follow. Many of them, 
particularly the desponding Sicilian captives, have lately rene~ 
gadoed. ‘The French make it a rule to procure the release of 
every native of the countries subject to their power. Above a 
century and a half have passed since the French, Itke the. 
British, entered into treaties with the government of Tunis, 
and the two parties, into which the Christians are distinguished 
in that country, consist of the adherents to the French and British 
interests. Of late years, the French influence appears to have 
beet on the-decline ; and the English, especially since Bona- 
parte has declared war against commerce, has risen in propor 
tion. It might, however, in Mr. Macgill’s opinion, rise much 
higher, were we to display our strength on the coast of Barbary, 
and give to its perfidious inhabitants a lesson of the extent of 
our chastising power. Instead of Consuls, we ought, he says, to 
have Envoys; men deriving dignity from their official situations 
and ‘prohibited from entering into mercantile engagements. 


_ €Inthe state of Tunis,’ observes our traveller, ‘several instances have 
occurred where either the speculative consul, or his country, have beer 
sacrificed to the peculations of the prince and his minister. - Butsbesides 
the risk of embroiling himself with the prince of the country,.and hie 
subjects, which, in however trifling a degree, always tends,to lessen'the 
consul’s influence, and their respect for him ; his engaging in-¢ommerce 
has also arwinous effect on every person under his protection,—In 
Tunis, most of the consuls are permitted to trade, perhaps all, except 
the French. The British government, of all others, pays the-Jeast 
attention to the interest of their country in the choice of -their. 
consuls. Few, very few of our consuls, are adapted to the places 
whichthey hold. In choosing her consuls, France gives Great Britain 
alesson. She generally chooses them from among men of abilities 3 
but political interest too often governs our choice. _ Consulates: are 
given by us as sinecures ; and it is considered as of little consequences 
whether or not the person appointed knows the duties of the situation 
to which he is destined. Another great error of the British govern- 
ment may be found in the pay of their consuls. In many places, the 
salary’ attached to the consulate is hardly sufficient’ to keep the 
consul alive ; much less to enable him to support with any degree of 
yespectability the character he holds. A regular equivalent salary 
ought to be attached to every consulate. A board appointed to inspect: 
the conduct of our consuls, and to correspond with them on subjects 
ipteresting. to the country, would be of infinite service. That board 
ought to have the power of recommending to his Majesty the persons 
who should be consuls, and be made in some measure responsible for 
their conduct. In the mercantile world, they would find many’men 
fit to fill those places with honour and advantage.—It must be-allow- 
ed, however, that at ‘unis we find exceptions to all the foregoing 
reasonings. . The British consul seems to have been chosen. :with 
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judgment, and the French consul to have been appointed by people 


who had no knowledge of him.’— 

‘ The commerce of the states of Barbary has been hitherto very 
little known to British merchants. France has, at all times, paid 
preat attention to the cultivation of it; and has found by this means, 
a fertile supply of valuable produce, both for her own use, and 
for that of her neighbours, and at the same time a lucrative, and not 
inconsiderable, market for many of her own works of industry and 
art. Until of late, the French considered the coast of Barbary as 
their own.— The trade of Tunis is the most respectable of any on'the 
coast of Barbary ; though, like that of the other powers, it was, not 
many years since, much more respectable thai at the present mo- 
ment. It was not uncommon, to see hundreds of ships lying in 
the roads of Tunis, and at the Goletta ; also great pumbers at all her 
out-ports, loading the rich productions of her soil, to satisfy the 
wants of Spain, Italy, and France. It is rare to see now more than 
half-a-dozen vessels at Tunis, and more than one at a time at any 
of the out-ports ; and these are of a. very small burthen. The reasons 
for this decline of commerce in the state of Tunis are many. .The 
famine which did so much mischief in the, regency of Tunis, -{1805,} 
induced the Bey to prohibit the exportation of grain from hig 
state ; and as plenty was not for some seasons restored, he has not 
as yet. deemed it prudent to remove his prohibition. The war, 
which has for such a length of time unhinged the commercial systery 
of Europe, has undoubtedly had-a great effect on the commerce of 
the states of Barbary. The northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
offered a ready market for all their staple productions ; ard,: from 
their vicinity, gave a prompt return ‘to all their wants. The war 
between Tunis and Algiers, has certainly had a more ruinous effect 
‘on these states, than that which has devastated Europe,. The.com- 
merce carried on between those two states was not inconsiderable.; 
mow they have not the. smallest communication with each other. 
The Bey, from an ill-directed desire of gain, has not only become 
a merchant himself, but also permits the whole of his ministers, and 
the people of his court, to follow his example. The produce or 
thanufacture which the subject brought to market, he could for- 
merly dispose of to the highest bidder; now it is laid held of by 
‘the rapacity of these princely and diplomatic merchants, - and if 
‘paid for, which is not always the case, it is paid at the price 
‘they choose to give, and at which the cultivator or manufacturer 
tannot afford to sell. The mischievous effect of this, both on trade 
and manufactures, must obviously be very great.’— 

‘ Like every ignorant prince, who neither knows his own real in- 
‘terest, nor studies that of his people, the Bey of Tunis not only suf- 
‘fers, but encourages monopolies in his state. At present, many of 
the principal articles produced in the country, are farmed out -te-the 
highest bidders; and it will not be at all surprising, if even grain 
and oil, which are yet free, should be disposed of in the same manner. 
The principal of these * appalti’? (as they are called) on the articles 
of export, is called the “ giornati ;’? and is in the hands of a com- 
pany of Jews. This appalio is upon hides, wool, wax, and tobacco. 
oe This 
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This company pays the Bey for the monopoly of the present year, 
two hundred thousand piasters ; at other times, they have paid to the 
extent of three hundred thousand. The next appalto, or farm, is the 
monopoly of the necessaries of life, and is laid upon beef, bread, 
vegetables, fruits, &c. From this the Bey draws a still greater profit, 
He receives this year no less than three hundred thousand piasters, 
which, of course, must fall on all classes of his subjects) The 
customs throughout the state are also farmed. This year they 
have been sold for two hundred and forty thousand piasters.’ 


The wheat of Tunis is of a very superior quality, and formerly 
constituted a principal branch of the export-trade. Fine oil, 
wool, and hides, are also great articles of export; as are like- 
wise, though in a smaller degree, bees-wax, soap, madder-roots, 
and coral. ‘The imports consist of cloths both woollen and 
linen, of -muslins, serges, druggets, sugar, coffee, tin, lead, 
and iron: but the quantities of these, and some other imported 
articles, are so small as to afford a striking proof of the poverty 
of a country in which the prevalence of indolent habits pre- 
vents an adequate improvement of the bounty of nature. ‘The 
trade on the part of British merchants is carried on from Malta. 
The interior traffic is conducted by caravans, which bring 
chiefly gold dust and negroe-slaves. It is of inconsiderable 
amount ; and as to manufactures in Tunis, we can name only 
three of any consequence, viz. woollen stufis, Morocco-leather, 
and the skull-caps, made of wool, which are worn almost uni- 
versally by those persons who shave their heads and put on the 
oriental dress. ‘The last is a business of no small importance, 
and rival manufactures have started at Marseilles and Leghorn ; 
successfully, it is said, as to cheapness, but not so in point of 
quality, the caps of Tunis continuing to bear the palm, and to 
have the appearance of rich velvet. 3 

Mr. Macgill computes the population of the regency of 
‘Tunis to be from two to three millions; the Bey’s revenue he 
guesses, and in the total want of documents he can do no more 
than guess, at half a million sterling. He is very explicit in his 
account of the weights, measures, and monies of Tunis. Though 
somewhat diffuse, he has much more clearness and method in 
composition than we generally find in mercantile travellers ; 
and if, from the confined nature of its subject, this work pos- 
Sesses not great interest with general readers, it must be of great 
utility to persons who are connected by business, or otherwise, 
with the southern shore of the Mediterranean. L 
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Arr. VIII. Despotism s or the Fall of the Jesuits. A Political Ro» 
mance, illustrated by Historical Anecdotes. 2 Vols. Crown 8yo, 
12s. Boards. Murray. 1811. 


"WHE Jesuitic order was distinguished by the vehemence of its 

attachment to universal Christianity. Decidedly hostile to 
the Protestant efforts at making the civil magistrate of each 
country the head of the national church, the Jesuits contended 
for maintaining the catholicism of religion at ‘the expence of 
local allegiance ; and their talents and information were stre- 
nuously exerted to prepare an European omnipotence for the 
Pope of Rome, whom they hoped eventually to identify with 
the General of the Jesuits. 

During the dark ages, evangelical Christianity had sufficed to 
the occupants of the holy see. ‘The Jesuits had first the pene- 
tration to perceive that, in a learned age, the power of the 
church could be supported only by forming an interior literary 
order, willing to employ and direct the industry of supersti- 
tion, and disposed to lend for the maintenance of its popularity 
the sophistry of learning, but thoroughly exempt from any in- 
terior suspicion that’ supernatural means had founded, or would 
prolong, the ascendancy of ecclesiastics. 

Legends the Jesuits wrote: but, by relating in a miraculous 
diction the conduct of their own missionaries, they accustomed 
the stronger minds in the Catholic community to resolve 
all marvellous narratives into flourishes of the relater. ‘Thus, 
while they furnished new topics of credulity to the vulgar, 
they purposely evolved, among the wise, an esoteric infidelity. 
The statesman, they trusted, would patronize their religion for 
its utility; and the clergy would inculcate it for, their own 
emolument. Faith they did not want, if they could have co- 
operation. 

Happily, a love of veracity is inherent in man, which will 
for ever bafile the mechanism of fraud. Only the sincere can 
teach religion with efficaciousness ; and they perpetually diverge 
into the heresies of dissent. Among the enlightened, some 


from a sense of duty, and some from the sting of disappoint. 


ment, ‘are sure to proclaim a hostile conviction. ‘Thus the most 
eminent pupils of the Jesuits were precisely the men who con- 
spired to effect the suppression of their order. 


This suppression forms the topic of the novel before uss 


which begins by exhibiting the Jesuitic confederacy in all its 
strength, collecting intelligence from every corner of Europe, 
ruling courts by its confessors and Popes by its invisible agents, 
and directing its efforts to bring every crown and every people 
of Europe into passive subjection to the unknown but elective 
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oligarchs of the order. While Ribadeneira, the General of the 
Jesuits, is exulting in his secret omnipotence, the Marquis of 
Pombal, his favourite pupil, has, in consequence of a conspi- 
racy, attained to supreme power in Portugal ; and he concerts, 
with the courts of Spain and France, a sudden extinction of the 
fraternity both in Europe and South America. Ribadeneira then 
receives from Pombal a message which induces him to take a 
cup of poison, .and thus close the business of the scene and 
the existence of the hero. | 

This fable, or plot, is barren of incident, though fertile in 
reflection ; and the obvious want of bustle in the story 1s com- 
pensated by maxims of priestcraft and philosophism, which are 
couched in dark oracular phrases, as if the writer aimed at imi- 
tating the pregnant brevity of Montesquieu. A short extract 
will best characterize his manner : 


¢ Acquaviva bowed. 

‘ <¢ 'Tellier,’’? continued Ribadeneira, ‘ observes that Louis XIV. 
had been ruined by doing half injuries ; humiliating, but never crush- 
ing his enemies. Admirable politician t he has a heart like a rock! 
He sits like Marius in the Carthage he has struck down. The in- 
trepid avenger of the order is bold in conception and ardent in 
execution.” 

‘Tt is a dreadful vengeance !”? observed Acquaviva; * and the 
Dauphin must die — Saint Amour —”’ | 

‘ « Be buried in a dungeon ;”’—exclaimed Ribadeneira, ** So perish 
all who oppose us !” 

¢ He paused — “ I feel,’ he cried, ‘this is the painful duty of a 
General of the Jesuits. But itis not enough to be terrible ; we, too, 
must be beloved! We must charm that Europe whom we have sub- 
dued! Should the immortal order perish (you perceive the impos- 
sibility ), the world shall cry out in their deepest wants, “* This, the 
Jesuits alone could have done for us !”? 

¢ « Let us do whatever good,’’ replied Acquaviva, * and still the 
world will suspect a Jesuit. Must we then be martyred by our con- 
temporaries, to become new saints, six centuries hence? ‘They ac- 
cuse us of avarice because we are rich.’’ 

~ € 6 Tf opulence be criminal,”’ observed Ribadeneira, ‘ it is the vice 
of the ages but the virtue of the Jesuits. The general avarice gives 
the politician a strong arm of power. The ridiculous metal which 

overns Europe we know at once to contemn, and to conceal. The 
, Hae accumulate the treasures of the new world, not like a company 
of anerchants, to amass wealth, but like princes, to conquer man- 
kind.” 

¢ Ribadeneira paused, and resumed. 

¢ « Another instrument we wield in Europe, more precious than its 
wealth — the art of creating public opinion: opinion is stronger than 
truth! We ripen public opinion, ere we pluck that else forbidden 
fruit “ of good and evil.”” We accomplish our greatest ends, while 
we are seeming only to yield to the clamours, we ourselves have 

raised. 
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raised. — Look round Europe for genius and drag it by the bait of 
glory ; glory, mote absolute than the pittance of a Monarch’s pen- 
sion! Is not the great Muratori writing the history of our Para- 
guay ? Who will suspect his credit? But who inspired him with 
the conception? A whisper from the Order! Who furnished him 
with the documents? The hand of the Order ! that hand which never 
shews, what it wishes to conceal. Whence comes that shock which 
is communicated through the world? From this cabinet! Here we 
have raised a police of the human mind! From China to Paris, from 
Madrid to Paraguay, all is revealed to me! Jn vain our enemies op+ 
pose with their boasted liberty of the press; I confound them 
with their own engine! and nations secured as they deem themselves 
from our power, are to be governed by their own humours. In 
France, an epigram is fatal; Holland may be disturbed by heavy 
rumours; and in England, when you want the truth not known, 
publish it ; their pamphleteers will immediately prove the reverse. 
There, with pamphlets, I make peace or war ; prove non-entities to 
be realities, and truth to be a non-entity !” 


Much interesting historic anecdote is scattered among the 
extensive notes which accompany this ingenious work, and 
some inaccuracies also occur. Vol.i. p.85., the French poet, 
Abbé Bernis, a Spinosist, for whom Madame de Pompadour 
obtained a cardinal’s hat, is confounded with M. Bertin, a 
minister for the colonial department, patronized by the Duke 
es of Choiseul. In vol. ii. p. 322., credit ought not to have been 
given to the anecdote which Swift relates of Prince Eugene, 
that he proposed the assassination of Harley. ‘The very words 
ascribed to the Prince are not French. . 

At this time, it is useful to circulate a knowlege of what the 
Jesuits were; because new attempts are making throughout 
Europe to restore a cosmo-political Christianity on the ruins of 
| the respective national churches. The remnants of the Jesuitic 
order are on the alert, and have founded societies of faith and 
missionary-associations of different kinds, which are affiliated 
and correspond in foreign countries, and which may hereafter 
contrive to attract, into one world-embracing confederacy, the 
British Bible-society and the Romish college for propagating 
faith. Religious sympathies, when they embrace outlandis | 
churches, are apt to facilitate foreign conquests : — the spirit of : 
proselytism is at all times unfavourable to tolerance ; — and | 
extensive sects, of whatever description, are nuisances to the 
magistrate, because they always attempt to overawe his con- 
duct. It may therefore become expedient to look narrowly at 
the component parts of several recent and well-intended com- 
binations, lest ecclesiastical history should again have to record 1 
the institution of follies not long abandoned. Thay. i" 
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Art. IX. Analysis of a New System of General Education ; in 


which the Lancasterian Principles are discussed and enlarged, ina 
Project for the Erection of a Grand Public Academy at Glasgow, 
to be supported by Public Markets in the Suburbs of that City, 
but applicable to every large Town. Addressed to the Heritors of 
the Barony of Gorbals; and accompanied with Plans of Glasgow 
and the Neighbourhood. 8vo. pp. 480. 108. 6d. Half-bound. 
Gale and Curtis. 1811. 


‘@)s all our British cities, Glasgow, in respect of population, 
ranks second only to the metropolis of the empire. The 
most prominent of her literary and scientific establishments are, 
a very flourishing University, —the Andersonian Institution, 
in which public lectures are delivered on Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, and Mathematics, — and an Observatory, ° 
which has been recently constructed and furnished on the most 
approved principles. Grander designs are yet in store, which 
promise to realize the converse of Dr. Johnson’s remark that, 
m Scotland, all have a mouthful and none a bellyful of learn- 
ing. To this we have to add the very comfortable consideration, 
that beef and pudding ate henceforth to maintain the most 
amicable understanding with the arts and sciences ; and, con- 
sequently, that, in the course of a generation or two, the lank 
visages of our northern literati will wholly disappear. Let not 
the morbid sensibility of the metaphysician, or of the poet, any 
longer affect to vilify the tangible contents of the Fish-market 
or of the Shambles}; since these instituticns are now destined not 
only to support the grosser parts of our corporeal frame, but to 
give expansion and activity to all the finer principles and ener- 
gies of mind. 

When the plans of the present writer shall be fully matured, 
and reduced to practice, academies and colleges will spring up, 
like mushrooms, from the sale of mutton and potatoes ; and all 
that is useful and ornamental in literature, philosophy, and the 
arts, will issue, in abundant rays, from these multiplied foci 
of learning. ‘That the vocation of a butcher, even under the 
present order of things, is in no respect derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the species, is a position founded not on theory alone, 
but on notorious matter of fact; and, as Virgil tosses his dung 
with a noble air, so our eruditive heritor (landholder) of the 
Gorbals’ Bar#hy surveys his slaughtered sheep and oxen with 
all the gracefulness of an elegant amateur. 


_ © While other arts (he says) have escaped from the chaotic abyss of 
prejudice, are we, with the sneering insignificancy of the mere cockney, 
to cherish a morbid sensibility in regard to an employment of the first 
importance and respectability in society ? 


— : ‘In 
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¢ In Cork, a city which is said to contain twice the population of 
Glasgow, the most genteel and respectable line of life is that of a 
butcher. Persons in the first style of fashion of that city, have their 
lodgings, their dining-rooms, and their drawing-rooms within a few 
paces of their own private shambles, which, in some instances, come 
prehend many roods of ground. This occupation has, in their hands, 
undergone a process of improvement and refinement, which corre- 
sponds with its respectability and importance. A gentleman of the 
first rank in that city, can accustom himself, at times, to walk out 
in the morning in his slippers, and to examine the carcases of a 
hundred or two of beeves, all strung up with mathematical exactness, 
having their heads and feet placed in perfect order along-side of each 
other. He can next try the strength of his brine or pickle, and he 
can do all this, with as little discomposure, as a muslin-maker can 
survey the handicraft of his weavers. Here, we have a proof in point, 
of improvement in that very thing, towards which our attention is 
turned.’ 


It would greatly exceed our ordinary limits to attempt any 
specification of the many liberal and original views of education, 
which are unfolded in this wonder-working volume ; and, with 
much reluctance, we confine ourselves to two or three short 
passages : 


‘ The first thing that occurs is to provide a suitable lectuve-room. 
It is evident, that one lecturer can address 500 students with as much 
ease as 503; but ic is obvious, that of 500, not perhaps 50 will re- 
quire or can pay for that finished instruction, which it is our business 
to procure. There might, therefore, be three sets of students; first, 
those to whom c/oss examination and attention were requisite, who 
might occupy a situation in the lecture-room, peculiarly favourable 
for this purpose ; secondly, those to whom this was of less importance, 
these might occupy one somewhat less favourable ; and lastly, those 
to whom pointed instruction waa held to be of no importance, who 
might be stowed in a gallery, or somewhere aback. ‘The first might 
pay for their class-room double, and the last only one half, of the 
second. The first class of students being held as proficients, might 
therefore be subjected, more or less, to a daily examination. ‘This 
would serve to fix the attention of the two other classes to the 
matter in hand, as well as that of the class examined, and to bring 
the subject of these lectures still more c/oss/y under general notice ; 
care being taken, that even the last class should be so accommodated, 
as to enjoy every advantage which the whole procedure can commu- 
nicate.’— 

‘ To this acquisition (the use of a syllabus) another most import- 
ant one may be added, that of having a reader as well as a lecturer, 
This person dehoved, of course, to be selected by the lecturer him- 
self, and as his only employment would be to read, with a clear and 
strong voice, in a manner sufficiently elegant and impressive, lectures 
prepared to his hand, the field of selection would be sufiiciently 
broad. In this case, the business of the lecturer, besides preparing 
U 3 lectures, 
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lectures, would be, to introduce occasional remarks, and elucidatory 
narrations, and by an application of the subject then going forward 
to important or present objects, to illustrate its general import, and 
to render it more interesting,’ 

As an example of the unremitting industry which is here in- 
culcated on the disciples of the New Academy, we may advert 
to the case of the botanical student. ¢ A general and a select 
catalogue of flowers and plants, Wodenow’s system of botany, 
and other assistances, must also be procured, in order to abridge 
the lecturing part of this course. It is incumbent upon every 
student, to examine every plant, from its first developement, 
during its progress, and through all its stages, up to its full ~ 
maturity and final decay,’ — ‘it being always recommended to 
each student to form an extensive Hortus siccus, a suitable me- 
morandum-book, and other conservatives to the memory.’ We 
admit that the exact performance of these duties would, accord- 
ing to the present modes of education, occupy a long life of 
health, leisure, and patience: but the admirable facilities pres 
sented by the New System will enable the youthful votary of 
Flora to comprehend all her mysteries in a single season.— 
Ought not this circumstance alone to prove, to the satisfaction 
of every candid mind, the superior efficacy of the proposed 
innovation ? 

Works of transcendent merit, however, especially if they 
imply any deviation from the beaten track, are generally more 
or less obnoxious to the malignity of criticism. Some of*our 
fraternity, for example, more wicked than ourselves, may spe- 
ciously inquire, if this gentleman’s schemes be really fraught 
with all the public benefits which he ascribes to them, why 
he withholds his name, and thus precludes the praises and 
the rewards of a grateful nation? Little, alas! do they reflect 
that modesty is the invariable attendant of true genius; and 
that the praises and rewards, which the philanthropist most 
values, flow from his own heart,—Others, again, who are utter 
strangers to the delicacy of disinterested sentiment, may insi- 
nuate that the author’s property in the barony of Gorbals would 
be greatly enhanced by the erection of schools and public mar- 
kets: but the extreme liberality of his views at once redeems 
him from the suspicion of entertaining such sordid and merce- 
nary notions.—Lastly, should it be alleged that the preliminary 
address occupies nearly one half of the volume, that confusion, 
repetition, and wordiness pervade the whole performance, and 
that even grammar and orthography are treated with the ‘sneer- 
ing insignificancy of the mere cockney,’ we must be allowed to 
remind our readers that these are trifling objections when putin 
competition with the grand and enlightened doctrines which are 
sa 
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so generously communicated to the British public; that the 
diamond may lurk in an unsightly stone, and the pearl be ex- 
tracted from the ooze. Nay more, the mind of an individual, 
absorbed in the magnificent speculations of the New System, 
may be so crowded with big ideas, struggling for utterance, as 
to preclude all attention to the terse and orderly array of mere 
trimmers of periods, and to render him wholly incapable of 
descending to the vulgar minutiz of spelling and syntax. A 
certain degree of noble wildness and disorder, on the contrary, 
and a disregard of the hackneyed and mechanical modes of 
_ expression, are the least equivocal indications of the lofty and 
original conceptions of a great master. For these reasons, 
when all which this greater than Lancaster has subsumed shall 
be obtempored, and his fellow-heritors are not only imprecated in 
his designs, but have offered empledgements for their fulfilment, 
we would warmly recommend him not only to the situation of 
superintendant of the erudical courses, but to that of Principal 


of all the preceptors and butchers who may appertain to the 
establishment. 





Art. X. Universal Biography 3 containing a copious Account, 
critical and historical, of the Life and Character, Labours and 
Actions of eminent Persons, in all Ages and Countries, Con- 
ditions and Professions, arranged in alphabetical Order. By 
J. Lempriere, D.D. 4to. 31. 3s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


Universal Biography, &c. [abridged from the larger Work.] By 
the same. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


Svcs works as the present have not only a high value as 
\ books of convenient reference, but are singularly beneficial 
when contemplated in a moral point of view, since they admi- 
nister the best antidote to pride, while they offer a most power- 
ful stimulus to well endowed and well directed minds. By 
taking a comprehensive biographical survey of man, we perceive 
that honour and immortal fame are not confined to the elevated 
classes of society, but that, by the combination of talents and 
industry, persons have soared to eminence from the most 
obscure situations, and have transmitted their names to pos- 
terity as the benefactors of their race, when those who enjoyed 
the mere transient distinctions of rank are forgotten. The great, 
as they are called, commence the career of life with important 
advantages, which, if improved, will preserve and augment 
their greatness: but it unfortunately happens that persons who 
are born to wealth and distinction in society are averse to that 
industry, and that patient perseverance, which are necessary to 
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give the mind its full growth, and to display in active life “the 
Jatent possibilities of excellence.” The pocr, in order to rise, 
‘are forced to be industrious, to unite habits of self-denial with 
those of application, to improve those hours in study which the 
affluent waste in dissipation, and to win their toilsome way 
thfough many difficulties and discouragements. When, how- 
ever, they have obtained that which continued labour only can 
obtain, — since there is no * royal road” to science and extensive 
knowlege, — they then begin to acquire consequence, by com- 
parison, among their fellow-mortals; they stand distinguished 
among the great and the little vulgar; they rise to celebrity 
among their contemporaries ; and the biographer inscribes their 
names in the list of eminent persons. Such is the usual race of 
talents, duly exerted ; and they who aspire at honourable fame 
must not be disheartened, by observing instances in which the 
Meritorious have been long neglected and undervalued. 


¢ The man,’ says Dr, Lempriere, in his preface, ‘ whose genius, 
whose industry, whose talents, or whose honourable labours in the 
course of science, of literature, and of humanity, have been often ex- 
osed to ridicule and contempt ; who has pined in the shade of indigence 
or ill-deserved obscurity, rises gradually in the good opinion of the 
public, and ranks with the dignified benefactors of mankind; while 
those who treated him with supercilious indifference, who prided 
themselves in the transitory advantages of rank, of birth, or of opu- 
lence, no longer occupy the attention of the world, and in the course 
of a few years sink into merited, into everlasting oblivion.’ 


The difference between the rank which true genius creates and 
that which mere title confers cannot be better explained, than by 
relating an anecdote which Dr. L. records in the memoir on 
Hans Holbein. * Henry VIII. was so sensible of the merit of 
this painter, that, im defending him from the vengeance of an 
offended nobleman, he said to his persecutor, I can when I. 

lease make seven lords of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein even of seven lords.” ’ 

In throwing the eye over the pages of a general biographical 
history, the reader must be struck by observing the number of 
persons on the record of fame who have been born in humble 
stations: a fact which is so far deserving of regard as it shews 
that poverty, though a hard, is a most «ficient nurse of talents ; 
and that those who are educated in her severe school are best 
prepared for climbing the toilsome ascents to permanent honour. 

From these reflections, which we have made with the view 
of urging ingenuous youth, in all the ordinary situations of life, 
to the virtuous and strenuous cultivation of their respective 
endowments, we pass to an examination of the nature and exe- 


cution of Dr. Lempriere’s present undertaking. To this gentle- 
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man, the public have been Jong indebted for a very useful work, 
intitled * Bibliotheca Classica ; or, A Classical Dictionary, con- 
taining a full Account of all the proper Names mentioned in an- 
cient Authors,” &c. In the bulky volume now before us, he 
takes a wider range; including under one alphabet names that 
are celebrated in modern as weil as in antient times: but di- 
recting his chief attention to individuals who have obtained 
renown in periods subsequent to those of classical antiquity. 
The nomenclature is certainly very copious, and for his mate- 
rials the author must have consulted a multitude of books : 
but, if we compare the first part of this work with the first 
volume of the Biographie Universelle, noticed by us in our 
Jast Appendix, p. 474., we shall have reason ‘to believe that 
Dr. Lempriere’s list of names will not be so extensive as 
that of the French work, when it shall be finished. Even the 
glance which we have taken of the present volume has enabled 
us to discover several omissions: ex. gt.—Bovadilla, a Spanish 
painter, who died in 1650; Cérzevox, an eminent French 
sculptor in the reign of Louis XIV. who died in 1720; Jo- 
conde, a French architect in the reign of Louis XII.; Gregniard, 
a French engineer employed in the constructions at Toulon ; 
Peyrese, a French antiquary, who died in 1637 3 Torquemada, 
the celebrated preceptor of Queen Isabella, wife of Ferdinand, 
and the first Inquisitor General of Spain; Dr. Hinchliffe, 
Bishop of Peterborough; Dr. Kirkpatrick, one of the first 
inoculators for the small-pox, and author of the Sea-piece, an 
elegant poem; Kiingenstiern, Professor of mathematics at 
Upsal; Kielgren, a Swedish poet; S¢. Keby, who flourished 
in the island of Anglesey in the fourth century; Zuccharelli, the 
landscape painter, &c. &c. Dr. L. also is not sufficiently at- 
tentive to the circumstance of double reference: thus he does 
not insert * Hildebrand, see Gregory VII. ;” nor “ Van-goyen, see 
Goyen,” (though Van-Huysum is found under H.and V.) &c., 
in consequence of which the information sought will often not 
be obtained. The author will perhaps plead in excuse for passing 
over many foreign names, that he was composing a book of bio- 
graphy for English readers ; but then he should have recollected 
that his epithet Universal is a very comprehensive term; and 
that, for the credit of British literature, he ought not to omit 
in such a work the names of eminent foreigners. We hope 
that, when the French Dictionary above mentioned is finished, 
Dr. L. will in a subsequent edition of the volume before us avail 
himself of the matter which may there be supplied. Justice, how- 
ever, urges us to state that, if the Doctor has felt like an English- 
man, he has never felt like a narrow-minded bigotted English- 
man. He appears to ‘have been actuated by the purest — 
0 
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of impartiality; and in delineating the life, and enumerating 
the productions of men of various countries, he has sacrificed 
nationality at the altar of truth.’ He is not conscious, we are 
persuaded, of having suffered his own prejudices and religious 
sentiments to operate on his mind in his notices of persons 
who differ from him in opinion; and though some readers, 
owing to the influence of similar prepossessions, may not 
always be pleased with the biographer’s colouring of certain 
characters, it will be evident that Dr. L. has endeavoured, as 
he says, ¢ to speak of the Christian and the Pagan, of the Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant, of the Churchman and the Sectary, 
with the bold language of unprejudiced narration, which would 
not condescend to flatter the great and the powerful, when in 
the height of authority, at the expence of historical veracity, 
and which disdains to insult their memory after they have de~ 
scended to the grave.’ 

By the very nature of such a compilation as the present, 
copious accounts of persons are of necessity excluded; it is 
singular, therefore, that such an epithet should figure in the 
title-page. In the preface, Dr. L. affords a better view of 
the object attempted, when he says; ‘ from various sources of 
information, he has endeavoured to form one general whole, 
and to exhibit with the judicious brevity, which so numerous a 
class of objects requires, rather “ characteristic sketches in 
pleasing miniature, than a series of finished and full-sized por- 
traits.” ” 

We have formerly remarked that, in the French work 
which we have specified, seven names precede Aaron, the 
high priest: but, in Dr. Lempriere’s catalogue, we have only 
four, viz. 4a, Peter Vander; Aagard, Nicholas and Christian ; 
Aalam, an astrologer; and Aalst, Everard, 

Ably to sketch the biographies of men who have been conspi- 
cuous in the departments of science, literature, and the fine arts, 
of those who have contributed to the improvement of manu- 
factures and to the extension of navigation and commerce, or of 
those who have sought glory in the profession of arms ; to hold 
up as a warning those who have obtained celebrity by their 
vices and crimes ; in short, to pourtray the human character, 
in the various attitudes and shades in which it appears on this 
sublunary stage, will require an extent of knowlege and a nicety 
of discrimination to which scarcely any man is competent, and in 
which errors are almost unavoidable. If Dr. L. has not per- 
fectly executed his task, he has certainly performed it well ; 
and it may seem ill natured to carp at trifling defects. We 
suppose that Houbigout, for Houbigant, is an error of the press 5 
though it appears in the octavo as well as in the quarto edie 
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tion * : but, when the author tells his readers, in the article Fohi, 
that this first king of China was the founder of that monarchy, 
‘about faventy years after the deluge,’ he must know as a divine 
that such an account is at variance with the Mosaic records; 
and he has not sufficiently guarded against an obvious inference, 
by merely stating that ‘fable is strongly intermixed with his 
history.” Dr. Horsley’s controversy with Dr. Priestley referred 
to the subjects of the ‘Trinity and Ecclesiastical History, not 
Materialism. Dr. Richard JJead’s work on the diseases mens 
tioned in the Scriptures was intitled Medica Sacra, and not de 
Morbis Biblicts. Dr. Conyers Middleton wrote a letter, not 
‘ letters, from Rome. In his account of Raphael, Dr. L. never 
mentions the celebrated Cartoons from that great artist’s pencil, 
which are now restored to the palace of Hampton Court, and 
which are engraving by Holloway in the most laborious and 
masterly style, Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, is men- 
tioned, and is said ta be the author of some elegant poems, 
and of sermons preached on public occasions: but no notice is 
taken of his Speech intended to have been spoken in the House of 
Lords, on the bill for altering the charters of the colony of 
Massachusett’s Bay; a speech which made him more celebrated 
than all his other writings, and in which he predicted all the 
sad consequences of irritating the Americans against the mother 
country. From the measure which the Bishop then depre- 
cated, as ‘the blackest cloud which ever hung over this 
island,” we are now suffering. ‘The French Revolution was 
only a corollary of the American war; and the present war is a 
corollary of the French Revolution. — Of Pelagius, we are told 
that he dropt his original Welsh name, Morgan, for the more 
classical Greek name by which he is known: but we are not 
informed, as we ought to have been, that Morgan in Welsh 
denotes the same as Pe/agius in Greek, viz. an inhabitant of the 
sea-coast. —In the article on Socinus, Dr. L. remarks ¢ that his 
sect survived, and still must exist while opinions contrary to 
reason and scripture are countenanced.” What will Socinians 
say to the biographer for this sweeping condemnation ? 

As specimens of the work, we shall transcribe twa or three 
articles : 

© Michaelis, John David, a celebrated divinity professor in Got, 


tingen University, who died 22d Aug. 1791, aged 75. His works 
are 49 in number, and are valuable, as chiefly designed to explain and 
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* This error, being in both editions, would induce a persuasion that 
the octavo is merely abridged from the quarto without revision ; but, 
this is not the case ; since, in the article Wa/pole, Sir Robert, the error 
Shippem is corrected to Shippen, in the octavo, 
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illustrate the Holy Scriptures. The work most known in England, 
is his introduction to the New Testament, published in 1750, and 
translated into English, 1761. The work has lately been again re- 
commended to the notice of the public in a translation, 3 vols, 8vo, 
with valuable notes, by the Rev. Herbert Marsh, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, for some time resident at Leipsic. The work 
exhibits great learning and deep research, but doubts and scepticisms 
are occasionally introduced, which, capriciously altering the text or 
the sense, undermine the authority of Scripture, and lessen the re- 
spect which should be paid to inspired writings.’ 


The strictures on this Professor’s biblical criticisms are not 
of the most liberal cast. Michaelis never meant to undermine 
the authority of the sacred writings. Is every one who endea- 
vours to detect interpolations, and to render the text and canon 


of the Scriptures genuine, to be suspected of a design to lessen 
our respect for them ? 
The next article also shall be the account of a foreigner : 


¢ Barthélémi, Jean Jacques, celebrated as the author of the 
Voyage of Anacharsis, was born at Cassis, near Aubagne, in Pro- 
vence, 20th January 1716. He was educated at Marseilles in the 
oratory, and after devoting himself to Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, 
he was admitted into the church. His abilities recommended him to 
Gros de Bozé, with whom he became, 1744, associate in the care of 
the medals of the King’s cabinet at Paris. He was afterwards placed 
in the office of secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions, and on the 
death of Boze he succeeded as keeper of the Cabinet of Medals. He 
visited Italy in 1755, aad not only enlarged the powers of his own 
mind, but benefitted the republic of letters by the judicious observa- 

tions which he made on the valuable relics of the lately discovered cit 
of Herculaneum. On his return to France, he was honoured with a 
seat in the Royal Society of London, and his services to literature 
were rewarded by the minister, the Duke de Choiseul, with a pension 
of about z5o0l. a-year, to which was added, in 1765, the place of 
treasurer of St. Martin de Tours, and, five years after, the post of 
Secretary: general to the Swiss Guards. The public had already ap- 
plauded the literary abilities of Barthélémi, who had been admitted 
into the French academy, when his great work, entitled the Voyage 
of the Young Anacharsis in Greece, which appeared in 7 vols. 8vo., 
1788, commanded the universal admiration of the world. This com- 
position was the labour of 30 years, and in elegant and chaste stile 
exhibited the most pleasing characters of antiquity, interspersed with 
philosophical reflections, interesting anecdotes, and amusing descrip- 
tions, and every where .fbounded with proofs of judgment, taste, and 
erudition, In 1793, the venerable philosopher was dragged from his 
peaceful retreat, under the reign of terror, to a prison; but he was 
soon after liberated, by order of the government, at a moment when, 
with calmness and resignation, he expected the fatal decree which had 
already hurried so many of his countrymen.to the grave. He died 
goth April 1795, universally respected, not only for his learning, but 
the mildness of his temper, for his modesty, and his affability, and 
unaffected 
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unaffected manners. He wrote, besides other works, contributions, 
chiefly on medallic subjects, to the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, and the Journal des Savans.’ 


Now, out of the long list of our countrymen, what names 
shall we select? Fox and Pitt offer themselves first to our 
thoughts ; and though we cannot transcribe the entire memoirs, 
we will at least insert the characters given of these illustrious 
statesmen. 

Charles James Fox’s merits are thus delineated : 


‘ Of this extraordinary character, it must be acknowledged that he 
was one of the greatest men this country ever produced. As an orator 
his powers were gigantic, his eloquence irresistible, vehement, and 
sublime. It was a torrent which in its impetuous force hurried along 
its hearers in spite of all opposition. His mind, capacious and intel. 
ligent, at one view grasped the whole subject of debate, at one glance 
he saw the weak and the strong parts of his adversary’s defence, and 
with masterly dexterity he eombated the most formidable opponent, 
and improved every advantage which,in the field of debate lay ex- 
posed to his attacks. If he was less copious, less elegant, and less 
sententious than Pitt, if he was deficient in the dazzling and flowery 
profusion, in the lively*sallies of imagination of his great master 
Burke, he possessed the pathos, the forcible argument, the convincing 
language, the imposing earnestness which captivated and enchained 
every hearer. With the most retentive memory, he has been known 
after the lapse of many hours, when the pore of the mind might 
grow languid, to answer the arguments of various speakers, and with 
the most minute arrangement. His manner, if not graceful, was 
peculiarly animated and impressive, and the fire of his eye was rapid 
and commanding. His replies always exhibited him as very great, 
and with all the ardor of genuine oratory he enlivened the debate, not 
only with new ideas, but with all the clearness of argumentation, and 
the extensive information with which his comprehensive mind was 
stored. Jn a profound acquaintance with the human character, and 
a mature knowledge of domestic and foreign politics, he was above 
all others supremely happy. In private life he was universally be- 
loved. He was the convivial friend, the pleasing companion, the man 
of integrity and honour. He possessed in a high degree the talent 
which distinguishes man, and the genius which elevates him, nor was 
he deficient in a portion of that virtue which rises superior to both. 
His faults, as Burke observed, though they might tarnish the lustre, 
and sometimes impede the march, of his abilities, were not formed to 
extinguish the fire of great virtues. In his faults there was no mix- 
ture of deceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of ferocity, or complexional 
despotism. ‘That much of the popularity which he enjoyed arose 
from his opposition to his great rival Pitt, as well as from the vast 
extent of his own mighty powers, cannot be doubted. Though re- 
garded for many years by his friends as the only man whose talents 
could support and confirm the tottering fabric of the state, it is re. 
markable that after all his determined and systematic opposition to 
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his rival, he when in office pursued the same plan of politics, and from 
the champion of popular right, became the accommodating colleague, 
and the pliant imitator of his predecessor. As a man of letters, Mr 
Fox is highly respectable. His Letter to the Electors of Westminster 
passed through several editions, not only on account of the political 
situation of the times, but the abilities and the force of argument dis- 
played in the address. Some copies of his verses are preserved, and 
show great genius, and strong poetic fire. It was said that he was 
enga ed in the composition of an History of England from the Re- 
volution, and that he visited Paris during the short interval of peace, 
after the treaty of Amiens, to collect materials, but probably little, 
if any, progress was made in the work.’ 


Mr. Fox’s posthumous historical fragment was published be+ 
fore Dr. L.’s volume, though “it is mentioned only thus pro- 
spectively. 

Of William Pitt, it is remarked that 


¢ To appreciate the character of so mighty a mind is no easy task. 
His history is the history of civilized nations ; as his counsels directed 
or influenced every measure which was carried into execution in every 
corner of the habitable globe. To him particularly belonged con- 
stancy and steadiness of purpose and principle, a pride of superiority 
arising from the consciousness of great talents, and firm integrity ; 
and when, therefore, he had fixed upon an end, he maintained his opi- 
nion against all obstacles. ‘This firm adherence to principles which 
eventually might be erroneous, was indeed a foible; but it was the 
foible of a great genius, and of a lofty mind. His eloquence, if it 
did not possess the vehemence of Fox, nor the brilliant splendor of 
Burke, was always correct, powerful, and convincing ; he had a per- 
fect command of language, and in the arrangement of his matter, he 
was natural and luminous; without art, without affectation. Thus 
elevated above the rest of the world, in situation, in talents, and 
in character, it is not a matter of surprize, that he had not only 

olitical, but private detractors, and that at a period when obloquy is 
Furled against whatever is most dignified and sacred among mankind, 
his conduct was attributed to motives of pride, of ambition, and of 
tyranny. Envy, indeed, as one of his biographers observes, may re- 
vile, and self-interest may seek to blacken ; but his fame, in spite of 
every effort to blast it, in spite of all the assaults of little and low 
minds, will flourish while this kingdom, or its language, shall last. No 
state chicanery, no narrow system of vicious politics, sunk him to the 
level of the guilty great. He was noble, elevated, magnanimous in his 
plans ; his object was England, his ambition was fame ; an ambition 
that would have raised his country above all the world, and himself 
along with her glory. ‘The penetration of his mind was sagacious, 
was infinite, and his schemes of government and policy were formed 
to affect not only his country, not the present age only, but Europe 
and the world, and to transmit the fruits of his administration, the 
labours of his mighty genius, to the admiration, and to the blessings 
of distant posterity.’ 
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A production of so much labour will occasionally manifest in- 
stances of haste in compofition. We give, as an example of this 
kind, the following remark in the account of Joseph Scaliger: ‘He 
applied himself without an instructor to Greek, and when a per- 
fect master of the language he turned his attention to Hebrew, 
and with such activity that he was well acquainted with thirteen 
different languages.’ Dr. Lempriere meant to say that such was 
his activity in literature that he acquired thirteen different lan- 
guages: but, as the passage now stands, it asserts that, by 
his peculiar attention to Hebrew, he gained a knowlege of 
thirteen different tongues. We insert also two other instances 
of Dr. L.’s incuria. Sir Richard Steele is said ‘to have heavily 
narrowed his fortune ;’ and Dr, Sacheverel to be ‘an English 
divine of celebrated notoriety.’ 

Our quotations have exhibited none of those examples, to 
which we alluded in the opening of this article, of persons who 
have risen from obscurity to eminence: but the instances are 
so numerous, that pages might be filled with a catalogue of this 
kind, Luther was the son of a miner; Wolsey, of a butcher; 
Sixtus Quintus, of a gardener, Sir William Blackstone, of a silk- 
man; Butler, of a farmer; Captain Cook, of a poor cottager 5 
Courten, of a taylor; Demosthenes, of a blacksmith; Diderot, 
of acutler; Dr. Johnson, of a battle-door bookseller ; Ferguson, 
ofa shepherd; Leo, the Isaurian, of a cobler ; Winckelmann, of a 
shoe-maker ; Dr. Moore, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of a grasier; &c. &c. We could swell the catalogue, but it 
is unnecessary. 

We shall only add, with reference to the octavo edition, that 
the matter of the quarto seems to be judiciously curtailed, 
in order to compress the subject of each memoir into a more 
compendious form. A few of the articles respecting foreigners 
of inferior notoriety have been omitted, as well as the names 
which occur in the antient classics. — It is impossible not to feel 
grateful to Dr. L. for this valuable compilation; which, we 
trust, as edition succeeds edition, he will labour to render more 
and more complete. 
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Art. XI. Catalonia, a Poem; with Notes illustrative of the pre- 
sent State of Affairs in the Peninsula. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Longman 
and Co. i811. 


O* this little effusion in Ballad-metre, which is dedicated to 
Walter Scott, Esq. and dated from on board His Majesty’s 
ship Caledonia, a great part, as the author informs us, ¢ was 
written in a leisure hour, soon after the fall of Figueras ;’ and 
a hasty perusal of the poem of * Don Roderic” suggested 
4 several 
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several unconscious plagiarisms in the continuation of it which 
the writer knows his friend will readily excuse. —*‘ His poor 
flimsy ballad,’ as he calls it, ‘is almost overwhelmed by his 
explanatory notes.’ Whether the portion of this pamphlet 
which is in verse really merits the modest designation of its 
author, we shall not precisely determine ; it certainly contains 
nothing very original, or striking: but the prose appendix 
furnishes much to arrest attention, and to exercise conjec- 
ture. In a list of new publications, subjoined to £ Cata. 
lonia,’ we have the following notice: ‘¢ this poem is the work 
of a gentleman presently” (at present) ‘holding a situation of 
high trust and responsibility under Sir Edward Pellew. The 
curious and important information contained in the notes comes 
therefore before the public in an authentic shape 3; and tends to 
throw considerable light upon the character of the Spanish 
people, and the events of the war in which they are presently” 
(at, present) ‘ engaged.” 

We meet with an interesting although distressing account 
of the taking of Tarragona by the French, in one of these notes, 
which we ‘had marked for selection: but we shall refer our 
readers to it, (and indeed all those who wish to enlarge their 
information on the state of Spain, at this momentous crisis, 
should add the pamphlet before us to their materials,) and pro- 
ceed to cite some more general facts and observations. — It is 
really a duty incumbent on every Englishman, at present, to 
employ all the means in his power for improving our knowlege 
of the actual resources of Spain, and of the lamentable causes 
which have hitherto impeded their united and effective applica- 
tion to the deliverance of the Peninsula. ‘Taking for granted, 
then, the correctness of the statements here given, which indeed 
are confirmed by all that we have heard on the subject, we shall 
lay aes of them before our readers, in the strong hope of their 
obtaining the regard which they merit. 


‘ The imbecility and inactivity of those to whom the guidance of 
public affairs has devolved in Spain is the theme of universal regret. 
‘A fatality seems to pursue the unfortunate patriots in the choice of 
their leaders, and in the selection of the individuals composing their 
provincial assemblies. © So far from deriving firmness and vigour from 
the judgment and guidance of their juntas, public measures have‘ uni- 
formly been retarded and embarrassed by their extreme mismanage- 
ment, and their total want of ability and energy. While the French 
have been advancing to accomplish some new project of conquest, the 
junta has not unfrequently been gravely deliberating on the wordin 
of a proclamation, or the choice of, a commander ; and it has hap- 
pened, that these anile councils have been suddenly interrupted by 
tidings of the enemy’s success, or the alarm of their approach, while 
they were debating on the probability. Nor has repeated experience 
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of the weakness and absurdity of such a system had any other effect 
than to bring upon them the contempt of the people. 


‘ The rival jealousies of the patriot chiefs complete the mischief 


occasioned by these fatal errors. The Spanish géneral officers in Catalo- 
nia are at this moment (Sept. 1811.) engrossed with their personal quar- 
rels, instead of being actuated byan honourable and practical detestation 
of their invaders ; they are occupied with schemes to ruin and supplant 
each other, while they should be engaged only in one great: united 

lan for the expulsion of the common enemy. ‘The conduct of some 
of them has already savoured strongly of French influenee, and, it is 
feared, time will unveil them to their countrymen at a period too late 
to profit by the discovery. 

‘ In describing thus the conduct of the Spanish leaders, it is proper 
to distinguish it from that of the people at large, whose character 
bears the most striking contrast to their superiors in rank, but who 
are wretchedly below them in those qualities that distinguish the true 
Spaniard. 

‘ The Catalan peasant, amidst all his misfortunes, has preserved 
his spirit, his activity, his persevering resolution ;—0or, to speak 
more correctly, every new enormity committed by the French has 
only excited a keener sense of his wrongs, a more implacable hatred 
to his cruel enemy, and a more determined resolution to subdue 
him.’ 

Succeeding remarks on the individual character of the 
Catalan peasant are very curious and entertaining: but we 
omit them for the reason before given, and continue our quo- 
tations on the sad degradation of the higher orders. 


, 


‘ I believe I express only a feeling generally entertained by my 
countrymen, when I declare my surprise on looking back ‘on the 
history of the Spanish conflict, and perceive scarce a leader among 
them who merits the name of a patriot hero. The youthful exploits 
of Don Joseph Palafox, in the defence of Saragoza, form a noble 
exception to this remark ; his short, but brilliant career is the admi- 


ration of the world. Nor do the less dazzling, but more import ° 


ant services of the gallant Marquis of Romana escape my remem- 
brance ; the judgment and fortitude which he evinced in the command 
of his army, the inflexible perseverance and disinterested liberality 
which uniformly marked his character, claim the deepest gratitude 
of his country, and the applause of every friend to liberty. His 
death was a severe blow to the hopes of the most enlightened of the 
Spaniards. 

‘ It is nevertheless truly astonishing, that such a convulsion of a 
great nation should not have thrown out more fire, and shed a more 
splendid illumination of talent upon the patriot-cause, than has hitherto 
shone forth — the privileged orders, I fear, promise but little. ‘The 
manly spirit and energy of the nobility and grandees of Spain seem io 
be nearly extinct. his lamentable degeneracy is evident at the first 
ere The man of dignity is recognized in a moment by his debi- 
itated form, his meagre aspect, his mental inanity, listlessness, and 
effeminacy. The want of muscular fibre is ag remarkable as the weak 
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ness of intellect. The cattle-breeders perhaps would suggest, that 
this has arisen from the long-continued practice of reproducing 
from the same stock, or, according to the technical phrase, from 
“‘ breeding in and in.”? I wish that, by any Jonest means, a little 
patriot-blood could be introduced into the veins of the next genera- 
tion.’ 


We fear that this remedy (which savours a little too much 
of the ludicrous for so grave an occasion) would be too late for 
our present purposes. How are we to produce more general 
and more decisive co-operation on the part of the Spanish 
government ? This is the question. ‘The subsequent details of 
the mode of warfare in different provinces will be a business of 
much less perplexity ; and the judicious arrangement of every 
part of that business will naturally flow from our success in the 
first instance, from our exciting a spirit of cordiality in the 
Juntas,.and from our persuading them to suffer themselves to 
be benefited by our assistance : assistance which never can ef- 
fectually be given, till, by advice as well as action, we share in 
the noble struggle of Spain. 

As the above reflections, on the absolute necessity of greater 
unity of councils between the Spaniards and their allies, fall in 
with the opinions of one of our most enlightened statesmen on 
this principal point in the consideration of Spanish affairs, so 
do the following facts (among ten thousand others) prove ina 
strong degree the soundness of another great politician’s judg- 
ment, respecting the mode of warfare which is likely to be 
highly beneficial to the common cause, if much more exten- 
sively adopted around the coasts of the Peninsula: 


‘ The presence of the British men of war stationed on the coast of 
Catalonia has rendered the most essential support to the patriots. 
‘Their officers and crews have co-operated with the utmost alacrity in 
every service where the naval force could be employed for their ad- 
vantage; and the ships have afforded an asylum to the unfortunate fugi- 
tives, when the successes of the enemy left no other refuge for them. 
All ranks on board have cheerfully submitted to inconvenience and 
privation on their account, giving up every little comfort for their 
accommedation. The enemy has been‘ repeatedly driven from the 
beach by the cannonade of the ships, and the fire from their 
boats, in covering the retreat of the patriots, or in dislodging the 


French from their positions along the coast, when within range of 
our shot.” 


In a subsequent passage, the author furnishes us with some 
afflicting proofs of the hostility to English co-operation which 
exists, with undiminished malignity,among a large party in Spain. 
We refrain from citing particular instances of this unfortunate 
bigs, but it may not be improper to attempt to rouse the in- 
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active, and shame the unpatriotic, by such records as the fol- 
lowing, written even in the year 1811! 


‘ When I was at Cadiz a few months since, I was assured even at 
that time there was a strong French party in the place, which was 
daily gaining strength. Their interest lay almost wholly among the 
upper classes. The mass of the population I believe to be cordially 
attached to the British ; but the influence of persons of rank, tainted 
with such false principles, has produced the most ruinous conse- 
quences, by naming to high and responsible stations, (civil and mili- 
tary) persons distinguished for their partiality to France, or noto- 
riously deficient in those qualities by which the patriot interest can be 
maintained. 

‘ The inactivity of the Spaniards in their own cause is sometimes 
perfectly astonishing. I was particularly struck with the prodigious 
number of idle officers in Cadiz, who, though the enemy is almost at 
their gates, are to be seen in their tawdry uniforms, strolling all the 
day in the ‘ Calle Ancha,”’ with the same listless indifference, as 
though the kingdom was in a state of profound peace. To an 
Englishman this carelessness is quite inconceivable.’ 


One of the direst examples of the effects of this worst 
species of Spanish jealousy is afforded by the subjoined ex- 
tract : 


‘ It need not be concealed that the Spanish government has con- 
stantly resisted the proposition of embodying some battalions under 
.the discipline of British officers, similar to the Portuguese establish- 
ment so judiciously formed, and so brilliantly rewarded, under the 
auspices of Marshal Beresford. At the very time these proposals were 
declined by the government, the Catalans were demanding to be led 
to battle by British commanders, and to be disciplined according te 
eur system.’ 


Again, how heart-rending is this passage ! 


‘« Among the greatest impediments to the formation of an effective 
and disposable Spanish force, in any of the provinces, is the very 
nature of the establishment on which the military has hitherto been 
placed. Troops raised in one province can with difficulty be prevailed 
upon to act in another. Very lately, when a considerable body of 
Valencian troops was detached into Catalonia, at the earnest requisi- 
tion of the British naval commander on that coast, they were abso- 
lutely embarked without a musket, as an established regulation re- 
quired, that, previously to their leaving the province, their arms 
should be deposited in the arsenal ; these troops iota been with dif- 
ficulty afterwards supplied with arms, refused to ae into Arragon, 
and were in consequence removed back to Valencia, without once 
having faced the enemy. ‘The Catalans are not. exempt from these 
prejudices, and in all their propositions to act under British officers 
have stipulated to serve only within the principality. 

‘ There is a cumbrous solemnity in all the Spanish proceedings, 
(whether civil or military,) -—s paralyzes the native strength “e 
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the kingdom. ‘The government is loaded with a weight of official 
form and ceremony that sinks it, and the operations of their troops, 
acting under the old * Regime,”’ are so cramped and impeded by the 
tardiness and deliberation of their generals, that their active and en- 
terprizing enemy is upon them betiire they are prepared to receive 
him, or eludes them, if pursued, before their ill-organized battalions 
can be put in motion. It has been with this conviction, that the 
British government so earnestly pressed the regency to consent to the 
experiment which has so well succeeded in Portugal, to prove to the 
Spaniards, that their countrymen in a few months might be rendered 
equally alert and vigorous as ourselves in the field, and meet their ad- 
versaries upon fair terms, who at present carry every thing before 
them by the promptness and vivacity of their movements, when op- 
posed alone by Spaniards. Every weak attempt, however, to over- 
come the prejudice against this most salutary measure is foiled by 
the exertions of those who are influenced by French councils, or 
who, jealous of our reputation, are perpetually filling the minds 
of the people with alarm, and exciting their suspicions of our sin- 
cerity. 

‘ The whole community of ecclesiastics is decidedly hostile to the 
British influence in Spain ; and when we consider how much the opi- 
nion and conduct of the people are at their devotion, this prejudice 
will appear exceedingly difficult to remove. Not less than one fourth 
part of the assembly of the Cortes is at present composed of eccle- 
siastics ; and when I was present at their sittings, I observed the presi- 
dent’s chair was filled by one of that body. They are apprehensive 
of losing their authority by the diffusion of that knowledge which such 
an intercourse would probably confer on the people: they naturally 
dread this would affect the interests of their religion, though to be” 
sure the English do not seem to shew a very inordinate zeal for. the 
propagation of our national faith any where. If the good priests 
would only turn their eyes upon Portugal, they might see the most 
intimate political connection has neither alarmed nor estranged the 
Catholics of that kingdom, who are fully as much attached to their pe- 
culiar tenets as the Spaniards themselves.’ 


The possibility of the ¢ most intimate political connection’ 
with the votaries of a different faith is indeed a truth, of which 
we hail the wider diffusion and the firmer conviction among 
our countrymen :— but the application of this truth to another 
and still more interesting subject must not divert us from the 
close observation, and the ready seizure, of every event in 
Spain which is capable of being turned to advantage in the 
prosécution of our arduous contest. | 

After this attention to the notes, we must recur to the verse 
so far'as to afford the reader a short specimen of the author’s 
stanzas ; and we quote those which describethe happy’ state 
of the country before it was invaded : 


¢ How 
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‘ How beauteous once the smiling scene, 
Where olive groves in changeful hue, 
And intermingled vineyards green, 
With brighter foliage cheer’d the view. 


« Merino flocks, by shepherd led, 
With sturdy wolf-dog arm’d behind, 
Along the cheerful vallies spread, 
Their changing pasturage to find. 


* No more from mingled groups arise 
The sounds that peasant mirth denote, 
No more the jocund dance supplies 
The merry Sequidilla’s note. 


‘ The graceful air of village maid 
Would often check the stranger’s rein ; 
And oft the sleek Franciscan staid 
To listen to the rustic strain. 


¢ Hard by the low Posada’s door, 
Secluded from the sukry beam, 
The muleteer’s refreshing store 
Dropp’d on the lip in taper stream. 


¢ While turning oft his eager eye, 
In scatter’d line his charge he view’d, 
Which o’er the rugged causeway nigh, 
With tinkling sound their way pursued. 


‘ Beneath the latticed window gay, 
Uncortscious of a storm so near, 
Love whispering oft his tender lay, 
Bewitched the listening lady’s ear. 


¢ And while the bashful fair, conceal’d, 

Would sing responsive to his sighs, 
The favour’d lover stood reveal’d — 
Beneath the Capa’s fond disguise. 


-€ But hark, his country calls —the hand 
That, trembling, struck the light guitar, \ 
Now firmly grasps a soldier’s brand, 


And leve resigns his heart to war.’ 


A compliment to Lord Wellington, and a prophecy of the 
ultimate failure of ‘the proud Usurper’ conclude the poem: 
but, ini the last note, the writer confesses that ¢ he is not san-_ “ 
guine’ in his opinion of the issue of the contest. A 
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Ant. XII. 4 brief Inquiry into the present State of Agriculture 
in the Southern Part of Ireland,. and its Influence on the Manners 
and Condition of the Lower Classes of the People: with some 
Considerations upon the Ecclesiastical Establishment of that 
Country. By Joshua Kirby Trimmer. 8vo. pp. 80. 35. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1809. 


Art. XIII. Further Observations on the present State of Agricul- 
ture, and Condition of the Lower Classes of the People, in the 
Southern Paris of Ireland: with an Estimate of the Agricultural 
Resources of that Country ; and a Plan for carrying into Effect 
a Commutation for Tithe, and a Project for Poor Laws. By 
Joshua Kirby Trimmer. 8vo. pp. 118. 4s. Rivingtons. 1812. 


T° long has Ireland continued a reproach to that empire of 

which it forms so considerable a part; and we need not 
hesitate to assert that motives of honour and interest equally 
prompt us to take up, without delay, the cause of our sister- 
island, and to act towards her with more liberality and wisdom 
than we have hitherto disccwered. Our eyes, we trust, are 
beginning to be opened to the importance of improving her in- 
ternal condition ; and every hint which is suggested to this end 
is a patriotic measure which intitles the author to public thanks. 
We have now before us two tracts, from the same writer, the 
object of which is of the most laudable kind. Mr. Trimmer, 
having been led to visit and revisit Ireland, in order to arrange 
and superintend an establishment under the Board of Ordnance 
for the manufacture of bricks in that country, to be used in 
fortifications, had frequent opportunities of examining the 
condition and-habits of the lower classes; and he was excited 
to- reflect with concern on their poverty and wretchedness, 
which he saw might in a great measure be ascribed to the 
vicious system of agriculture that has long prevailed there. He 
has, therefore, been,induced to offer his remarks cn this and 
other points connected with the internal improvement of the 
sister-island, in the hope that his animadversions will not pass 
unregarded. We are assured by him that he has no interest 
in view but that of the people whose cause he advocates; and, 
since considerations not less of sound poli¢y than of humanity 
second his arguments, it may fairly be presumed that he will 
not plead altogether in vain. It is not likely that all his plans 
of reform will be adopted: but his suggestions respecting an 
improved mode of letting and of managing land in Ireland are 
so rational; and his picture of the hard lot of the lower tenants, 
under the present mode, is so affecting, that no person can 
read his pages without a conviction that something must be 
done, and will be done, to put matters, in this respect, on a 


better footing. After having demonstrated the productiveness 
of 
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of Ireland, and done ample justice to the natural sagacity and 
good qualities of the inhabitants, he adds ; 


‘ That the people of a country so gifted and favoured by nature 
should be what at this moment they are, is a fact which brings with 
it the most painful reflections, and demands for them most loudly the 
best efforts of the superintending care and wisdom of the State. In- 
deed I fondly flatter myself, that, were some prompt and strenuous 
exertions put forth, the happiest effects would soon follow.’— 

¢ Shall we succour foreign countries, and neglect our own ? 

‘ Little would this cause need the feeble efforts of my pen, would 
the proprietors of estates in the south of Ireland, who reside in this 
country, and have never yet visited them, but once enter the wretched 
habitations of their poor tenants, and witness how they miserably pass 
their existence, unblessed by domestic comfort, uncheered by hope, 
unaided. by kindness! they would then lose no time to arouse them- 
selves, and take the cause of their country in hand.’ 


We must highly applaud the patriotic feelings of a man, who, 
drawn to the sister-island on an affair of business, expands his 
views over the state of the country, and labours by his repre- 
sentations and councils to remedy evils which appear to him to 
form its most pressing calamities. His account of the erroneous 
system of her agriculture, though not new, places the evil in so 
clear a light, and his remedies are so judicious, that we deem it a 
duty which we owe to the empire at large to aid, by our report, 
the benevolent object which he urges with so much humanity 
and good sense. He arranges the agricultural occupiers of 
Ireland in three classes ; the first consists of the poorer order : 


‘ Their houses, which are called cabins, for the most part consist 
of the very lowest class of mud cottages, containing only one room ; 
the floor no other than the bare ground, and the roof formed of 
boughs of trees, thatched; frequently they are without any chimney 
or window : when they have the former, it commonly is made of a 
few sticks rising perpendicularly from the roof, either plastered with 
mud, or thatched with straw ; and if they have the latter, it is seldom 
more than a foot square, and, from the thickness of the wall, can 
scarcely admit any rays of light. 

‘¢ The inconveniences, however, caused from their thus living in a 
manner half suffocated with the smoke of their turf fires, and almost 
without light to their dwellings, at the same time that they arise iv 
some degree from necessity in their not being able ta provide them- 
selves with any better home, are bY no means the greatest evils at- 
tending their habitations, but are far exceeded by some which they 
seem voluntarily to incur —I mean the suffering their hogs and@ other 
animals to shelter under the same roof with themselves. 

‘ There is scarcely a tenant of any cabin who is not possessed of 
one hog of a very large kind, and, from its being the custom to keep 
them to the age of two, and sometimes three years, it becomes of an 
enormous size. 
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© Too the sale of this animal they look for the source from which they 
are to pay the rent of their cabin and small potatoe-garden; of course 
he becomes their chief care. 

‘ During the day he is suffered to range about at large, and re- 
turns when he is in want of food: his potatoes, and those nearly of 
as good a quality as the family subsist upon, are then boiled for him, 
and with as much care as for themselves *. — 

¢ The cabin door in general, whether for the accommodation of this 
quadruped, to admit light, or to suffer the smoke to escape, is left 
open; and he enters and goes abroad at pleasure; but, by being 
usually fed at the threshold, he frequently remains there an obstruction 
and nuisance to the approach. 

‘ As the potatoe crop is what they depend upon, as well for their 
own support, as for the food of the hog, and as that is a crop which 

cannot be repeatedly grown on the same land without being highly 
manured, it is an object of importance with them to collect as much 
of it as possible, and to treasure it up for the ensuing season with the 
greatest care. As it accumulates, they place it for security close to 
the entrance of the cabin, and when possessed of a considerable quan- 
tity, they form a heap on each side of the door. 
_. © The floors of the cabins, to prevent the necessity of raising the 
walls high, are frequently sunk below the surface of the ground, and 
the suillage of these heaps of manure thus drains into instead of from 
‘them.’— 

‘« In the next class I place the small farmers, each of whom being 
possessed of a trifling capital, is able to rent a somewhat larger extent 
of land, and in addition to his own labour to obtain the assistance of 
horse, and to cultivate a small quantity of grain for sale. 

-- § These forma very numerous class in the southern parts of Ireland, 
-and.a larger share of the agriculture of the country may be said to be 
in their hands than in those of substantial farmers. . 

«-With their scanty and slender means it cannot be expected to 
prosper much. 

¢ Their stock consists of one horse, a small car, and perhaps half- 
a-dozen sheep, besides a few hogs, and in some cases a cow. 

¢ These men also consider the potatoe as their main crop.’— 

« The third class of 2 ramen consists of the richer tenants, 
‘who, being possessed of somewhat larger capitals, are enabled to 
cultivate upon a more extensive scale; but the practice even of this 
class is very imperfect, and their means are contracted. 

‘ Their farms may be said to be entirely without any suitable build- 
be be A barn of any size is almost unknown among them, and their 

‘only substitute is a small and inconvenient thrashing-room. Their 
‘corn-stacks are consequently numerous, and very small, to enable 
them to thrash out the contents of each as quickly as possible after 
breaking into it, lest it should be injured by exposure to the weather, 

* In the management of their arable land there is but little to de. 





a 


| "«¢* As these persons possess but few utensils, it frequently happens 
that the hog must eat out of the pot in which the potatoes are boiled 


for the family.’ 
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scribe. . Their implements: are few, imperfect, and ill-constructed. 
Carts and waggons are not yet in use among them; and the common 
car of the country is so ill adapted to the carriage of any thing like 
an effective load, that but little dispatch can be made with it; and 
as each is drawn by only one horse, the attendance of a man Is re- 
quired to every single small load. 

‘ The beasts of draft are horses of a light kind, active and hardy ; 
but as each farmer possesses but a small stock of them in proportion 
to the size of his farm, the land receives but a very inadequate degree 
of tillage. ! 

‘ In respect to the succession of their crops, even with this class 
of agriculturists, the potatoe crop stands first, as that on which the 
manure is chiefly expended ; it is succeeded by wheat, then by oats, 
of which a much greater quantity is grown than of barley. 

‘ Neither turnips nor cultivated grasses are yet in use, and conse- 
quently the land receives neither the benefit of the former being fed 
off by sheep, nor rest during the time it would be occupied by the 
latter ; and the present high rent is too great a discouragement to 
fallowing. ) 

Their sheep are neither trained nor well suited to the fold, and 
therefore they are not kept in flocks; and their own. sheep, as well 
as those of their neighbours, are continually breaking in upon and 
destroying the crops. ‘The -fences are in general either stone 
walls, topped with earth, and furze growing upon it, or banks of 
earth only with the same fringe of furze. Hedge-row timber there is 
none.’ 

Such being the prominent features of the agriculture of Ire- 
land, can we wonder that no improvements have been made in 
it, and that the advancement of the people in civilization and 
morals has been equally prevented ? Mr.'T. laments the ex- 
treme partiality of the Irish to the potatoe-husbandry, into 
which they have been driven by their small holdings without 
farm-buildings and agricultural implements, —the want of which 
again has arisen from the great scarcity of wood; and he recom- 
mends it to § landlords, as leases fall in, to suffer none to be 
granted on such a tenure as to allow intermediate interests to 
exist between themselves and the cultivators of the land.’ In 
his ¢ Further Observations,’ he fully explains himself relative to 
this point: he moreover urges the expediency of abolishing 
those minute subdivisions of land which reduce the tenant to 
the miserable situation above described, without comfort, as 
well as without the means of ever obtaining it; and of estae 
blishing farms of a competent size, inclosed by quick hedges, on 
which timber should be raised, suitable farm-houses erected, 
and a profitable course of cropping adopted. As a proof of 
the importance of promoting the growth of timber, even for 
agricultural purposes, it is remarked that ¢ such is the general 
scarcity of it in the south of Ireland, that not only the farms 
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are without suitable buildings, and the peasant without acom- 

fortable cottage, but, in most districts, even the fields are en- 

tirely without gates. As a subsitute, large stones are piled up 

where gates should be, which are taken down and replaced 

from time to time as occasion requires. In the neighbourhood 

> sea-ports, what field-gates there are, are made of foreign 
r? 

Mr. Trimmer is of opinion that the improvement of Ireland 
would be promoted by the transplantation of some good Eng- 
lish agriculturists on its soil: he even thinks that it is an object 
not beneath the attention of government to aid, by a small 
bounty, the formation of farms of a moderate size, under the 
_management of practical good husbandmen, who might benefit 
the Irish by example; since, he remarks, ¢ the peasantry of 
Ireland look up to the skill and abilities of Englishmen in the 
different arts with a degree of astonishment, and are eager to 
copy from them.’ * 

‘The potatoe is a plant which does not stand in such high 
estimation with Mr. T. as with many other writers. He con- 
siders that its nutrition is not in proportion to its bulk; that, 
in corn, the farinaceous principle is much more compressed ; 
and he thinks that Ireland would be greatly improved if corn- 
crops were in many instances substituted for those of potatoes. 
Against potatoe-fed pork, also, he enters his protest. ¢ The prime 
Irish beef (he says) is certainly of excellent quality, and makes the 
best sea-provisions ; but it is to be lamented that a single tierce 
of the pork, fed as it now is, should ever find its way into the 
navy or any ship intended for a long voyage.’ 

For the comfort.of the clergy, as well as for the ease of the 
farmer, Mr. Trimmer observes that, instead of paying the tythe 
either in kind or by money, he would allot in every parish a 
given proportion of land. ‘Thus the income of the parish-priest 
would arise from an appropriated farm, as the revenues of the 
bishop, for the most part, spring from absolute estates. So 
many objections will be made to this apparently simple ar- 
rangement, that we do not deem it of importance to prosecute 
the discussion : but it manifests the author’s ardent desire to 





* Mr. T. suggests an easy way of bringing the Irish to a know- 
lege of the English practice : viz. by a judicious distribution of the 
English militia regiments now in Ireland: ¢ Were the Norfolk 
militia to be stationed in those counties best suited to the culture of 
barley and turnips, the Leicester in the grazing counties, the Nor- 
thumberland and Warwickshire in those parts where coal may be 
looked for; and the Cornish where minerals may be expected, others 
distributed with the same intent, and some of the men permitted to 
asaist in the different undertakings, much good might pe produced.’ 
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promote the peace and prosperity of Ireland. His account, 
also, of the small number of parish-churches in the sister- 
island, and of the still smaller number of glebe-houses, will 
manifest the necessity of doing something for her in an eccle- 
siastical as well as in a civil view. According to a statement 
here given, extracted from Dr. Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of 
Ireland, published in 1792, (see Rev. Vol. xiii. N.S. p. 173.) 


‘ The whole island contained 1120 benefices, 2436 parishes, 1001 
churches, and 354 glebe-houses, on about twenty million acres of 
land, English measure ; that in some counties there were nearly five 

arishes to one church ; and estimating the whole population at only 
three millions eight hundred and fifty thousand, there were, on an 
average, almost four thousand inhabitants and twenty thousand acres 
of land to each church, and upwards of fifty thousand acres to each 

lebe-house. I then deducted four millions of acres for waste land, 
after which, there remained on an average only one church on every 
sixteen thousand acres of land fit for cultivation. Since that time, a 

rant has been made by parliament of fifty thousand pounds towards 
building churches and ante ney, which is now expending, and I 
make no doubt properly, in most respects; but it still appears to 
me desirable, that a more regular and systematic course should be 
pursued, than that which is taking place.’ 


The project for poor-laws is a mere hint. 

‘Though Mr. Trimmer embraces various objects, we fegard 
his remarks on the system of agriculture in Ireland, and on the 
best means of improving it, as the most valuable parts of the 
pamphlets before us ; and we should receive great pleasure from 
hearing that the Irish were convinced by his arguments, — that 
the farms in Ireland were becoming more like those in England, 
surrounded with hedges and hedge-row-timber, —that wheat and 
barley sprang up in abundant crops,—that comfortable cottages 
were substituted for miserable cabins, —and that, by an improve- 
ment of the condition of the peasantry, they were likely to be 
advanced in civilization, and in the decent habits of social 


life. 


Moy. 
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Art. XIV. Introduction to the Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy ; 
to which are added, Notes, Historical, Biographical, Military, &c. 
8vo. Colburn. (Printed and paged to bind up with the Memoirs. ) 


[" was natural that the interest excited by the Memoirs of 
Prince Eugene should suggest, to some watchful observer 
of the public taste, the expediency of filling up the blanks in 
that abrupt composition, by an introduction and explanatory 
notes. These useful appendages have accordingly been pre- 
pared by an anonymous writer; who, without any pretension 
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to originality of remark, has evidently been assiduous in ran- 
sacking-the principal books connected with the history of the 
period, such as the Memoirs of the Duc de St. Simon, Marshal 
Villars, &c. ‘he introduction contains a long account of the 
intrigues of females for the possession of court-influence, during 
the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. — intrigues in which 
the Countess of Soissons, Prince Eugene’s mother, acted a con- 
spicuous part. Allusion is also made to the frightfui accusa- 
tions of poisoning rivals and political opponents, which were 


‘brought against this lady and other females of ‘ardent mind,” 


in those ,days of Machiavelian policy. ‘The notes are useful 
chiefly . as conveying. the particulars of various transactions 
which were hastily and indistinctly mentioned in the text; 


while Prince Eugene’s stratagems to take: his adversaries by 
‘surprize on several occasions, as at Cremona in 1702, and at 
‘Brisach in 1704, supply materials for amusing descriptions. 


_ Among the biographical notices, those of Marshal Catinat 


and the Duke of Berwick are calculated to excite the attention 


of readers who may .have become interested in the events 
of that memorable period, and who have learned to admire, the 


.qualities of these eminent commanders. Catinat, after having 


so often contributed to upold the military reputation of his 
country, had the mortification of living long enough to see the 
laurels of France withered by the hand of Marlborough. His 
latter years were spent at his seat at St. Gratien, near St. 
Denis ; where, buried in retirement, he gave as remarkable an 
example of simple habits and peace of mind as he had formerly 
exhibited of sagacity and judgment in the field. — The Duke of 
Berwick was conspicuous for cool courage, and for never wan- 
tonly throwing away the lives of his soldiers. He always kept 


up the strictest discipline among his men ; and in his behaviour 


to the great, he possessed very little of that complaisance which 
is necessary to make progress at court. The Queen of Spain 
gave a curious character of him during his command in that 
country: ‘he is,” she said, a great surly devil of an English- 
man, who always goes straight forward.” Finding him less 
flexible than she wished, she procured his recall, but was very 
near paying for her dislike with the loss of her crown. 

We extract, from the introduction, the following singular 
account of the delivery of Vienna, by the celebrated Sobieski, 
on, which occasion Prince Eugene first distinguished himself in 
the Austrian service : 


¢ Sobieski set out for Vienna, at the head of fifteen thousand well- 
appointed cavalry, and the flower of the Polish nobility. In a few 
days he arrived on the ——- of Closterberg, where he was invested 
all the troops destined to act against the 
15 . Turks. 
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Turks. On the day of his arrival, he went with the principal 


leaders of the allied troops to reconnoitre the grand vizier’s Camp, _ 
ithe Turkish army, and the works of the besiegers. Having looked 


at them for a short time with his glass, he observed, “The fellow 
is badly encamped ; I know him well ; he is a presumptuous block- 
head ; we shall get no honour in this affair, the victory will be so 
easily gained. ‘Those rascals will not wait for me.”? Then turning 
to the Duke of Lorraine; * Sir,’ said he, “ only take the trouble 


to order twosmall pieces*of cannon to be to-morrow at day-break . 


on the spot where we stand, and depend upon it, you will see a 
pretty bustle.’? His desire was complied with, and soon after sun- 
rise he ordered one of them to fire upon the great tent, in the grand 
vizier’s quarters. ‘Taking his glass, he said: ‘‘I see him comin 


out of his tént.”””> He ordered another shot to be fired in the same _ 


direction. ‘* Now,”’ said the king, ‘ I see him going in again.”” He 
then directed the firing to be kept up without intermission. ‘* And 
now,” said he, “I see him mounting his horse; let us go down 
without losing a moment.”? Having ordered the cannon to continue 
playing, he put himself at the head of the troops, and marched 
straight-way to the grand vizier’s tents. The first guards of the 
Turks made a tolerable resistance ; but the grand vizier’s quarters, 
with his tents and baggage, were abandoned. In his tent was found 
a Pole, with his hands tied and prepared for death. He was soon 
recognized to be the Chevalier Frosky, His Polish Majesty’s envoy 
to the Porte, whom the grand vizier had'taken with him to serve, he 
said, as an hostage for the conduct of his master, having frequently 
declared that he would order his head to be cut off, if his country- 
men took the field. When the king with his glass saw the vizier go 
back into his tent, it was to give orders for the execution of the envoy, 
who was just going to be put to death, when the firing of the 
cannon on the grand vizier’s quarters obliged him to quit them with 
precipitation. The executioners seeing their master set off, thought 
of nothing but escaping themselves, and forsook the intended victim. 
It was also found that the Turkish commander, before he mounted 
his horse, had, with his own hand, cut off the head of his. favourite 
ostrich, (which never left him, but slept in his chamber,) lest the 
animal should fall into the hands of his enemies. — The troops defiling 
on the top of the hill sent word to the king that they could see the 
Turkish army retreating in great haste, but in very good order. 
The king pushed forward to the trenches and works of the enemy, 
where he found nothing but a great quantity of artillery, and almost 
all the baggage of the enemy at his discretion.’ 


» The successes of Sobieski, however,.were not without a 
mixture of disappointment. Impatient of the tardiness of 
his Austrian allies, he left the combined camp on the next day 
with his Poles only, and ventured to attack the Turks; who, 
being immensely superior, obliged him to make a precipitate 
retféat, with the loss of three thousand men. Sobieski was too 


manly not to acknowlege to the Austrian General the fault which 
he 
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he had committed. They brought up their forces in the course 


of a few days; and the whole being put under his command, 
the Turks were attacked and routed with great slaughter. 
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For JULY, 1812. 


POETRY. 


Art.15. Poems; by Mary Russell Mitford. Second Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1811. 

We may speak of this volume as a new work, although it bears:the 
title of asecond edition. We noticed the first with a moderate degree 
of approbation, in Vol. Ixii. N.S. p.g7. 3 and we are happy to be 
justified in greatly increasing our meed of panegyric for the present 
appearance of Miss Mitford. Perhaps, indeed, her intermediate poem . 
of “ Christina’”’ * bribes us into a higher degree of partiality for her 
performances : but we really think that the readers of this improved 
miscellany will be much pleased with such a proof of the utility of 
eriticism to a docile writer. 

Among the numerous imitators of the popular manner of Mr, 
Scott, as we have before observed, Miss Mitford certainly holds a 
distinguished place. She lfas many of his errors, and many of his 
beanties. | Effect is more studied than precise grammatical pro- 
priety, in the structure of their language; and regularity is sacrificed 
to a brave disorder in their versification. ‘They are both redundant 
to a vicious excess: but they both occasionally display a felicity of 
expression, which redeems many of the surrounding faults. The 

eat drawback is the real (not merely the apparent) ease with which 
this measure of eight feet can be composed, by any practised rhymer ; 
nay, by the veriest tyro in the art of versification. — In these remarks, 

it will be obvious that we are confining ourselves to the vehicle of ° 

thought ; and that we institute no comparison between the poetical 

conceptions of the original minstrel and his fair copyist. It is fitting 
that we should now exclusively consider her own merits or demerits. 
as a poetess. 

We have, however, little to add on this subject, after the remarks 
in our review of ‘ Christina ;”? and we refer to that critique for 
examples of the faults which most easily beset Miss Mitford : only 
observing that the injudicious omission of the articles, and the use of 
familiar words in a dignified sense, are still among the most pro- 
minent. In the following ode, she has imitated another original, and 
one who is very different from her usual prototype, we mean Mr. 
Southey ;.whose manner of pressing nature into his service is clesely 
copied in ‘An Ode to Portugal.’ The similarity will strike every 
reader; and were we not staggered in our belief, by the uniform 
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seriousness of Miss Mitford’s style, we should verily suppose that 
a certain arch waggery lurked under this § Ode,’ and that the maid of 
the South Seas was in fact burlesquing the poet of the lakes: 


‘ England weeps for thee, Portugal *! 
O thou wert once the loveliest land 
Of southern Europe’s blooming band, 
Most beautiful of all, &c. &c. 


Again, 
‘ O see along the silent street 
Full many a corse is lying ! 
Such sight is horrible to meet, 
Tis worse to see the dying. 
O not the red plague slew them here — 
War, war, thou wert the murderer !? 


How is this baby-like and yet bombastic effusion of the ballad-style 
expiated by such a stanza as the following in the ¢ Blind Man’s 
Story ?? — A dreadful fire has destroyed almost all the earthly hap- 
piness of this poor wretch, and deprived him of sight, of reason, 
and of a much loved daughter: but Aer daughter stil survives, and, 

‘ If ever sound of comfort rings 
Upon mine ear, and cries rejoice ! 
*Tis when my gentle grand-child sings 
My Lucy’s songs with Lucy’s voice.* 


Cur non sic omnia ?— Pathos is the proper sphere of female poets ; 
and we strenuously recommend to Miss Mitford’s attention some 
pathetic subject. We need not suggest to her discretion that in- 
tense tenderness must have frequent though not sudden intervals of 
remission ; that, in order to make us weep sincerely, she must not 
call too often for our tears; and that, when they are relieved by a 
smile, the contrast should be that of the sun after an evening shower, 
decisively yet softly visible. 


Art: 16. Progress of Arts and Sciences. A Poem. In Two 
Cantos. "12mo. Harris. £811. 

This twopenny pamphlet, in two cantos, (containing 32 little pages 
of prosaic rhymes,) is dedicated to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ;— appropriately 
enough: —for, although, among the arts of gaining celebrity, we 
know not one more desperate than that of inditing and causing to be 
printed such a poem as this ; although we never saw any manufacture, 
or handycraft, more unpromising than the composition of such dog- 
grel ; yet, as to commerce, stagnant as it is for the staple commo- 
dities of the country, it may, perchance, afford some assistance to the 
sale of so unique a specimen of dulness. Rightly, therefore, is the 
‘ Progress of the Arts and Sciences,’ which make no progress in the 
poem before us, dedicated to a Society for the Encouragement of the 





* This, indeed, strongly reminds us of the author of “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming :” but the fourth line is Mr. Southey all over. 
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Arts, &c. &c. In plain expostulatory language, we must ask this 
anonymous author what. he can expect from his publication? Noe 
new truth discovered, no old truth newly recommended, here in- 
structs or amuses the reader, Shall we say that the writer is of that 
preposterous class of poetasters who do not even attempt to instruct 
or to amuse ? | 


‘¢ Nec prodesse volunt, nec delectare ?” 


We know not how to judge of his motives: but we are certain that we 
may anticipate the decision of our readers on the following farrago of 
ill-digested, though most common-place, information, in the tamest 
sections of measured:prose, with a tag at the end of each section : 


‘ Philosophy, which Athens taught to charm, 
Now more expansive, will the bosom warm : 
Plato, the Stagyrite, the Samian School, 
“Must all, as Nature more extends her rule, 
To Rome resign; but Rome herself must yield 
‘Her amphitheatre, and quit the field : — 

Ev’n Nature’s laws submit: the time foretold 

By ancient Seers, and prophecies of old, 

To give a Saviour to the world, draws near ; 
Whose doctrines, mild and pure, sublime and clear, 
Shall far exceed all themes of human birth, 

As.are his native heavens above the earth.’ 


In the name of common sense, may we not demand the meaning Of 
the man who publishes in rhyme such records as the subjoined? 


© Destructive Gunpowder (whose uses yet 

: Whether the world should cherish or regret, 
Is undetermined) was discover’d late ; 
Watches and Compass are of modern date $ 
The Needle, to its Pole still veering true, 
The powers of Magnetism points to view ; 
The Quadrant —-—— .’ 


Art.17. Poems. By Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. 12zmo. 8s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 

Mr. Impey has here offered to us a neatly printed duodecimo, con- 
taining some very classical little pieces in verse. The imitations and 
translations. are perhaps the best portion of them; and we have to. 
thank the author for giving greater publicity to an Oxford Prize 
Poem in Latin Hexameters, intitled Natale Solum, by the late lamented 
Mr. Vernon, which is not sufficiently known beyond the precincts 
of the Universities, Mr. Impey has not only printed that poem, but 
has also presented us with a translation of it which is worthy of the 
original: ‘The modesty, which is manifested in this volume, leads us 
to suppose that no part of its contents could be selected for panegyric 
more consonantly with the author’s wishes than that to which we 
allude ; and we are sure that many of our readers will thank us for 
the citation which we shall make from it. i 

1€ 





Cum multis ahie. &e. &c. Pod. 
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The poem of * Natale Solum’’ is written in obvious (but. not ge- 
nerally studied) imitation of the manner of Lucretius. ‘The author’s 
mind seems to have been thoroughly imbued with the phraseology of 
this antiquated and impressive style; and, although he occasionally 
offends by too close a method of copying, he much more often delights 
by his easy and unaffected resemblance to his model. We take, 
for instance, (and we could select several specimens of equal merit) 
the following passage; expressing naturally, and therefore beautifully, 
sensations which every body has felt, yet without plagiarism. The 
subject here turns on the recollections of an exile : 


‘ Ergo errans tacitus peregrino in litore tristes 
Ille suos animo casus, et flebile fatum 
Usque adeo meditatur et in deserta recedens 
Avia, preteritos lustrat non immemor agros ; 
Atque tbi vocali mulcens vel arundine curas, 
Vel docto citharam pertentans pollice, notum 
Attigeret si forte melos memorataque quondam 
Carmina (cum pulsus nondum natalibus arvis 
Eset, et incolumis staret fortuna suorum,) 
Tum vero lacryme fluere et concussa moveri 
Pectora, et exoritur luctis miranda cupido.’ 


We subjoin Mr. Impey’s version : 


‘ For this resorting to the lonely shore 
Frequent he listens to the billowy roar, 
Broods o’er his fate, and gazing far, bewails 
The waves that part him em his native vales. 
Or in some close sequester’d glade retir’d 
Dreams of past years, and pleasures long expir’d: 
There as in pleasing solace of his pain 
He bids the lute or vocal reed complain, 
If chance a stray note’s accidental fall 
Some long-remember’d melody recall, 
Some well-known strain that once could charm, before 
His ruthless country spurn’d him from her shore, 
Then bursts the sigh, then tears in torrents roll, 
And grief’s insatiate tide o’erwhelms the soul.’ 


A well known passage in one of Mr. Walter Scott’s poems greatly 

resembles the above ; 
ss Oft have I listen’d,’”? &c. 

In the ¢ Sylphs, or the Rosicrusian island, a dramatic poem,’ (the 
ground-work of which is borrowed from the Jsola Disabitata of Metas- 
tasio,) the author displays great elegance of fancy and of poetical 
expression. We cannot say so much for the Burletta of Baucis and 
Philemon which follows: but the taste fer such composition seems to 
be nearly extinct. The revival of old airs, by setting new and (if 
possible) better words to them, —— indeed always to be popular ; 
and perhaps it would be so, if engrafted on tales that were less hack- 
neyed than those of the classical mythology. —‘ The Wild Hyacinth’ 
(page 202.) is a trifle in bad taste; a crime with which Mr. Impey is 
Rey. Juny, 1812. Y seldom 
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seldom chargeable: — but how could an author, capable of appre- 
ciating the soft and delicate lines from Racine which are prefixed asa 
motto to ‘the Wild Hyacinth,’ write such a line about an oak as 


¢ Though his. boughs to the welkin imperiously tower.’ ! ! ! 


We eannot deny ourselves and our readers the pleasure, nor Mr. Impey 
the service, of recalling the pure style of this motto to his recollection. 
Never let the French avbas be accused of musical incapability, after 
such an example of music ; — 


&¢ Tel en un secret vallon, 
. Sur le borde d’une onde pure, 
Croit a Pabri de Sy poe 


Un jeune lis, Pamour de la nature.” 


On the whole, we cannot help observing, on the. perusal of the pre- 
sent volume, among many other contemporary duodecimos in verse, that 
a satisfactory answer is here afforded, by the comparative superiority 
of this little production of a scholar who has been educated at West- 
minster and Oxford, to the Goths and Vandals, of whatever clime or 
age, who dare to depreciate classical instruction. The mode, in 
which this instruction is carried on at our great schools and univer- 
sities, may have its faults, like every human invention: but that a 
certain and considerable portion of good is done by the said institutions 
(waiving any detailed defence of them at present ) we may surely col- 
lect from this simple fact, that we know not one instance of an author, 
thus educated, committing himself in the gross manner which we are 
daily forced to witness and lament in the numerous and growing class 
of uneducated scribblers. 

The subjoined extract from a poem ¢ On the Death of a Brother 
in the East’ awakens many tender remembrances in English minds. 
The author alludes to Mr. Hastings’s poem, imitated from Horace, 
‘Ode 13. book 2., and indeed cites, 


s¢ An early Death was Eliot’s doom,” &c. &c. 


We cannot avoid recollecting Mr. Grant’s pathetic commemoration 
of Mackenzie : 


“© On his cold tomb, looks down the eastern star!’? &c. 


and we could mention many more sad mementos of the same nature :— 
but we insert a part of Mr. Impey’s truly fraternal lamentation : 


‘ Weep then with me, as when o’er Eliot’s grave 
Thou bad’st the never-dying cypress wave ; 
Nor scorn the tribute not less duly paid 
T’o early worth, that flourish * but to fade; 
Ah me! too soon to fade, while yet the bloom: 
Of hopeful youth announc’d a better doom, 
Else had his virtues rais’d one trophy more 
To grace the good, the glorious name he bore ; 
But fate forbad. — To sultry climes a prey, 
Snatch’d from his home and weeping friends away, 


—_ 





 * "This false concord appears to have escaped the writer’s notice. 
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»Midst hordes unknown, beneath whose ruthless skies 
Clos’d in a foreign grave my brother lies ! 

No parent’s hand his parting pangs allay’d, 

No sister breath’d a requiem to his shade, 

No brethren rang’d along the dreary way 

Held the black pall, and led the long array : 

*Reft of it’s dearest dues his injur’d bier 

Unheeded pass’d, nor drank one kindred tear. 


‘ One only friend — just Heav’n the deed requite : 
One only friend perform’d the solemn rite ; 
Mourn’d o’er his ashes with a father’s care, 
And bade the stone a fair memorial bear 
Of modest worth, that late aspires to fame, 
In all the fragrance of a spotless name.’ 


Art..18. The Siege of Zaragoza; and other Poems: by Laura 
Sophia Temple, Author of Lyric Poems, &c. t2mo. 8s 
Boards. Miller. 1812. | . 

We cannot encourage this fair writer to continue the publication 


of her poems. On pathetic subjects, indeed, she expresses herself 
occasionally with the reality of feeling : but such occasions are rare, 


Hod. 


and by much the greater portion of this little volume is worthy only. 


of the Della Cruscan school. It displays the same false glitter and 
flimsiness of expression; the same want of correct thinking and 
writing. Even the best parts, those which are simple and natural, 
bear lamentable marks of feebleness ; and we conceive it to be very 
common in England, at the present moment, for boys and girls of 
decént education to possess the undesirable faculty of scoring quires 


of copy-paper with Yager pot-hooks and hangers that are equal, 
O 


in value to those before us. — Let us not be deemed too severe on 
the compositions of Miss Temple. When we estimate hundredg 
of her contemporaries at the same rate with herself, it ig evident that 
she has no peculiar cause for, complaint ; but to what purpose should 
such verse as the following help to overload the burthened press? 
It is fully as good as any in the volume, and much better than the 
major part of it : 

© The years to come. 

‘ My transient hour, my little day, 

Is speeding fast, how fast ! away : 

Already hath my summer sun 

Half its race of brightness run. 

Ah me! I hear the wintry blast ; 

My “life of life’? will soon be past, 

The flush of youth will all be o’er, 

The throb of joy will throb no more ; 

And fancy, mistress of my lyre, 

Will cease to lend her sacred fire. 

My trembling heart — prepare, prepare ! 

For skies of gloom, and thoughts of care : 

Sorrows and wants will make thee weep ; 

And fear's of age + o’er thee creep.” 
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Art. 19. An Answer to a Letter from Mr. John Merritt, on the 
Subject of Parliamentary Reform. By William Roscoe. 8vo, 
Pamphlet. Printed at Liverpool. 

Even supposing that Mr. Roscoe had actually formed the resolu- 
tion of withdrawing himself from all political discussion, he must, 
on the perusal of Mr. Merritt’s Letter addressed to him, have felt it 
a public duty to resume his neglected pen ; since, if that gentleman’s 
principles were established and could obtain general currency, the 
maxims which have been advanced by Mr. R. must be regarded as 
not only heretical but dangerous, and every idea of Parliamentary 
Reform must be abandoned as in nu respect desirable. Never were 
opinions more completely at variance, than those of the two letter- 
writers ; and it is a matter of great importance to ascertain which is 
the side that truth supports. One party maintains the original theory 
of the British constitution ; while the other contends in favour of 
some new discoveries which have been made in the recondite system 
of government ; and which, if admitted, subvert at once all those old 
fashioned hypotheses that have seduced Englishmen to dream of 
liberty. Mr. Merritt, though he employs language which our ances- 
tors would not have heard with patience, was well aware that in 
modern ears it would sound neither harsh nor ungrating ; he knew 
that, with those who participate of the sweets of /nfluence, and with 
those who are terrified by the bugbear of Jnnovation, it would be 
highly palatable: but what, in the name of common sense, could 
induce him to believe that it could be tolerated, or that his shallow 
reasoning ecul 1 pass undetected, by Mr. Roscoe, for a single moment ? 
We were convinced that Mr. R. would have no difficulty in replying ' 
to every thing worth notice in Mr. M.’s letter ; and though he found 
the victory easy, he has acquitted himself to the satisfaction of all 
those who love plain straight-forward reasoning. The authorities, 
arguments, and facts, to which Mr. M. resorts, are very fairly brought 
to the test ; and if the point at issue were left to be decided by pure 
unsophisticated reasoning, (which is not likely,) the doctrines of 
Mr. M., however acceptable in a certain place, would be generally 
reprobated. Some of our modern writers have endeavoured to envelope’ 
the science of government in an atmosphere of mystery, and would 
assign to it, as to religion, incomprehensible doctrines. Hence the 
use of reason in matters of politics is to a certain extent proscribed ; 
and it is of great advantage to those, who prefer existing abuses to 
the prospect of reform, to bring into discredit all abstract specula- 
tions, ‘Thus we are told by Mr. Merritt that in ‘the study of politics 
it very generally happens that what is theoretically true is practically 

if such a position be 
once admitted, all argumentation on the abuses of power and on the 
expediency of reform is at an end, undertakes in [imine the come 
plete demolition of this fatal paradox. Sanctioned though it may be 
by Mr. Burke, who ought rather to be called a splendid declaimer 

than “a great philosopher,” it is altogether unfounded ; and Mr. R. 

appears more in the character of “a great philosopher,”? when he as- 

serts that ‘ that which a true in theory cannot be practically a? 
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If this were not the case, a deliberative assembly would be the 
absurdest thing in the world, and it would be best to leave all matters 
of government to despotism and to chance : — but in what instance is 
true theory likely to lead us astray? In what art or science is true 
theory falsified by practice? The answer is short; Jn none. Let 
Mr. R. speak to the point in question : 

‘ A theory may, indeed, be false, and the practice founded upon it 
must then be erroneous ; but a true theory is, in fact, the definition of 
those laws, by which any actual operation is effected ; and if such 
laws be rightly defined, it is impossible such theory should be false, 
when applied to practice. It is thus that the theory of laws is the 
result of the various combinations of civil society, and is derived from 
the nature, constitution, and conduct of man, as exemplified in his 
relations with others. ‘Thus the theory of poetry is derived from the 
examples and writings of the most distinguished poets; and until 
these examples were given, no theory could have been formed. In 
like manner the theory of politics is founded on the conduct of man- 
kind in their political and civil capacities, on the observation of 
what has actually taken place in different ages and nations ; and if 
from these it be accurately drawn, or in other words, if.it be theore- 
tically true, it cannot be practically false. ‘To suppose that a true 
theory can be founded upon any other ground, is to suppose that we 
can reason upon human affaires with ideas other than what human 
affairs supply us with ; but when once these results are discovered, 
it is of the highest importance to embody them into rules, and to 
regard them as the guides of our future conduct.’ 

In a subsequent paragraph, Mr. Roscoe points out the error into 
which Mr. Merritt and others have fallen on this subject. The mis- 


take has arisen from not distinguishing between the truth of a theory 


and its success, which may be prevented by circumstances that do not | 


affect its soundness : 

‘ Undoubtedly (observes Mr. R.) it must be admitted, that in ap- 
plying political theories to practical use, great difficulties are en- 
countered ; and that great disappointments must frequently be ex- 
perienced. In the political as in the physical world, a small portion 
of leaven will infect the whole mass. ‘The wickedness and perversity’ 
of a few individuals may give rise to obstacles, which the wisdom 
and virtue of thousands may not be able to overcome. It may not 
therefore follow, that because a theory is ¢rue, it must always succeed 
when attempted to be reduced to practice ; but the failure under 
such circumstances will no more prove the falsehood of the theory, 
than the conduct of those who call themselves Christians, and at the 
same time delight in war and devastation, can be said to prove the 
falsehood of the Christian religion.’ 

Having thus shewn, in opposition to the delusion contained in the 
‘ seeming paradox,’ that sound reason is of as much value in politics 


as in any other science, Mr. Roscoe proceeds to argue the points at issue 


between him and his opponent ; and he clearly refutes, step by step, 


“the strange logic by which Mr.M. would subvert the old principles 


of the constitution. According to Mr. Merritt, the Crown and the 
Peerage have the House of Commons under their control, and usé it 
asa convenient instrument for the management of the people; on 
which doctrine, Mr. R. remarks : : 

Y 3 ‘if 
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¢ If this were the system of the government, it is of all engines of 
Oppression undoubtedly the worst. The conflicts that arose between 
the contending powers of King, Lords, and Commons, in former times, 
are, beyond fi comparison, preferable to the dead, spiritless, unelastic 
pressure of such a government. In -comparison with this, a direct 
and open despotism is liberal and magnanimous.— By whatever name 
the ruler may be distinguished, he there appears in his own character, 
and is himself bes to public opinion for the manner in which 
he exercises his authority; but if such a ruler can, by any contrivance, 
establish an intermediate body between himself and the people, who 
shall be supposed-te guard their rights and defend their interests, 
whilst in fact they are only the creatures/of the crown, corrupted 
and paid to sanction every act, and interpose as a screen between the 
odium and resentment of the people and the misconduct of their rulers, 
this, of all the situations in which a country can be placed, is the 
most fatal, the most humiliating, and the most hopeless. ‘It is cal- 
culated not only to oppress, but to insult anation. It is to tyrannize 
over them by their own consent, and to close their lips against even 
complaint and remonstrance. It bears with it, in short, the worst 
features of the gloomy reign of Tiberius, and threatens this once- 
favored country with a long series of abject despondency, servility, 
and disgrace.’ : 

All those who are the enemies of reform enlarge on the present 
excellent management of the political machine, and deprecate every 
change as fraught with mischief. Part of Mr. Merritt’s Letter 
having proceeded on this idea, Mr. R. comments on the many un- 
expected evils of unknown and therefore of incalculable magnitude,’’ 
which are conjured up by his opponent to deter the country from all 
reforming projects : | 

© What at (replies Mr, R.) can a country sustain greater than 
the loss of its liberties? to say nothing of the long list of calamities, 
that always follow in the train of corruption and arbitrary power ? 
the slaughter of the people in sanguinary and unnecessary wars, the 
oppressive weight of taxation, and the general diffusion of dissatisfaction, 
poverty, and distress? ‘To point out evils greater than these, you 
®ould certainly find it a difficult task ; yet this is the state to which 
we are, it seems, advised to submit, rather than even hazard the in- 
troduction of evils, the nature or extent of which not being known, 
we are to consider as of INCALCULABLE MAGNITUDE ! — Vain and 
empty terrors! tending only to inculcate a base and degrading sub- 
mission to any extreme of tyranny, and which vanish like mists Bess 
the light of reason, and the clear and courageous eye of truth !’ 

Mr. Roscoe not only discusses with ability and temper the whole 
theory of Mr. Merritt, but offers some sensible remarks on a passage 
in Dr. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, which 
asserted that an independent House of Commons is inconsistent with the. 
monarchy. Though Paley endeavoured to offer historical proofs of 
this assertion, his present commentator shews that the evidence which 
he adduced does not establish his proposition. Mo ¥ 


Art. 20. The Consequences of the French Revolution to England con-: 
sidercd, with a View to the Remedies of which her Situation is sus- 
1 5 ceptible. 
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eptible. By William Burt, Author of Danmoniensis on Banks ; 

and Twelve Rambles in London, Small 8vo. pp. 284. 68. 

Boards. Longman and Co. | 

After having figured about two years ago as one of the earliest 
writers on the subject of country-banks and excess of paper-cur- 
rency *, Mr. Burt now comes forwards in a new capacity, foe the dis- 
cussion of general politics. He disclaims all adherence to party, and 
regards the prevalence of such attachments as one of the most unfa- 
vourable symptoms of the age. Some may perhaps take it as a sign 
of his impartiality, that it is no easy matter to discover what his 
sentiments are; and though, from the dedication to Lord Holland, 
and the censures directed in the beginning of the book against Mr. 
Pitt, for embarking in war with the French Republic, we expected 
to rank him in the train of those who have so sas been known as 
oppositionists, an effusion (p. 29.) against the promoters of parlia- 
mentary reform soon gave rise to a different impression. Mr. Burt is 
a severe moralist ; he enlarges on what he terms the contempt enter- 
tained by us, as a nation, for respectable customs, on the prevalence 
of laxity in our morals, and on our ridicule of decency ; dispositions 
which, in his opinion, call for a decided line of separation between ug 
and the dangerous neighbourhood of France, In this point of view, 
he is inclined to approve that hostility to France, which, as a means 
of restraining her power, he absolutely condemns. Yet he makes no 
such qualification in a magnificent encomium which he attempts on 
Mr. Pitt, and which he concludes by saying, ‘ Long after the hand that 
writes these remarks shall have SY tte into dust, the name of Pitt 
will shine in the annals of his country as one of her truest patriots 
and most upright statesmen.’ 

If we advert to Mr. Burt’s tenets with respect to foreign politics, wé 
shall find the traces of similar contradiction. In expatiating (p. 51. 
and 162.) on the instability of the power of France, he says, ‘ Ter. 
ritorial accessions serve only to diminish her real strength, and to 
weaken the basis which gives stability to her overloaded system, 
The dynasty of Charlemagne was of short duration; that of Bonaparte 
will be still shorter.’ Notwithstanding an impression so favourable 
to a pacific policy, Mr. Burt adheres to his desire of prosecuting the 
war, and adduces in support of it a long string of common-place 
arguments. Heis not, however, an advocate, like the Marquis Wel- 
lelley, for war in a style of increased expenditure ; all that he desires ia 
the carrying on of defensive war, till opportunities occur of affording 
effectual aid to our continental neighbours in the recovery of their in- 
dependence. Without entering into his elaborate classification of the 
consequences of the French Revolution, as ‘immediate, mediate, and 
ultimate,’ or into his long series of miscellaneous arguments, we shall 
briefly allude to the leading features of his political creed. He is no 
admirer (p. 134.) of our Keeping on foot so many foreiyn troops, 
and intrusting the command of home-districts to foreign Generals. 

-) for an unrestrained trade to India, and looks on an 
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greatest benefit. Whatever modification the latter opinion may*re- 
quire, he has our most cordial assent to what follows ; — we méan his 
arguments (p. 204.) for the maintenance of harmony with the 
United States, and for a thorough conciliation with our fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland. Still less difference of opinion will prevail with re- 
“spect to his recommendation (p. 186.) of the long urged topics of 
economy, and abolition of sinecures. All that we blame in the last 
passage, and unluckily the complaint is too applicable to the rest of 
the book, is the want of novelty. We have heard of a Frenchman 
‘recommending a compilation of whatever was new in the labours of 
others ; and we must confess that this literary gleaner would have 
gathered but little out of Mr. Burt’s field. The best part of the 
volume, in our opinion, is to be found in the notes ; which contain 
some useful remarks and a number of apposite quotations. — As to 
‘the style, it partakes, in no small degree, of the singularity of the 
arguments. We meet with such words as ‘ cherishment’ (104.) ; 
‘ uproarious’ (94.); and (p. 86.), speaking of the French government 
in January 1793, Mr. Burt presents us with this notable antithesis : 
¢ They dreaded a war with England certainly, but did not fear it.’ 
Of repetitions, and vague expressions, the examples are endless. The 
most prevalent sentiment is the author’s antipathy to schemes of par- 
liamentary reform. His panacea for all the evils now felt is an ex- 
hortation to the electors to ‘return pure and patriotic members to 
the House ;’ as if such a mode of proceeding were a perfectly natural 
consequence of the present form of our parliamentary elections! 


&c. Lio. 
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MEDICAL, 


Art. 21. Part II. of a Dissertation on the Foot of the Horse, and 
Shoeinge By Bracy Clark, Veterinary Surgeon, F.L.S., &c. 
4to. 108. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 

We noticed the first number of this work in our 64th Vol. p. ror. 
in a very cursory manner, because we had then scarcely a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging of its merits: but, having now perused the second 

art, and been made acquainted with the whole train of Mr. Clark’s 
ideas on the subject, we can venture to pronounce a very decided verdict 
in its favour. It has indeed nearly convinced us of the truth of an 
opinion, than which nothing could have previously appeared to us more 
improbable, that horses ought to be without shoes. 

_ In order to bring us to so unexpected a conclusion, the author begins 

by shewing what 1s the natural shape of the horse’s foot, what is the 

connection between its different parts, and what are their respective 
uses. The natural shape of the foot is illustrated by a cast taken from 

a horse which had never been shod, and this is compared with other 

casts taken from the feet of horses in their usual state ; especially by 

observing the progressive alteration which the form of the foot expe- 
riences under the common management. We find that the natural foot, 
and the foot after the application of the shoe, are considerably different 
in form. The foot appears to have been intended by nature to com- 
pose a kind of elastic arch, the different parts of which might mu- 
tually yield to the weight of the animal, which are united by cartile- 
ginous ligaments, and are, to a certain extent, moveable on each 
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other : — but the application of,an inflexible iron ring destroys all 
this mechanism; and, which is still worse, the growth of the foot 
is arrested, and its figure distorted. By the action of the shoe, the 
roundness of the hoof is converted into a long narrow form, coh- 


stituting what is called the contracted foot, which is the immediate 


cause of lameness, and of many of the diseases to which the part is 
subject. Mr. Clark endeavours to shew, and we think that he has 
succeeded in the attempt, that this contraction is not owing to any 
particular kind of shoe, but that it attaches to all of them, since 
they all agree in the essential circumstance of preventing the growth 
and action of the part. 

Two very interesting questions now naturally occur to the mind; 
1st. What means are we to employ with horses whose feet are already 
contracted by the application of shoes? and, 2dly, What was the 
practice among the antients, and when did the present iron shoe come 
into general use? Most of our readers.will suppose that, in order to 
obviate the injury produced on the feet by shoeing, it will be only 
necessary to remove thecause, totakeoff theshoe, and to permit the horse 
to remain a certain length of time unshod, till the foot has regained the 
proper form. It is, however, proved by some experiments, which the 
author made with much perseverance, and has related with equal can- 
dour, that this is not the case ; that the foot, when once injured to any 
extent, cannot be restored ; and that the mischief is almost irreme- 
diable. — On the second of the questions proposed, we have a curious 
and even a learned disquisition ; the result of which is that the antients 
never applied fixed or permanent shoes to the feet of horses, but that, in 
some occasions of injury or disease, a temporary guard was fastened on 
by straps. Iron-shoes seem to have been an invention of the Gothic 
ages. 

‘ It was perhaps (says Mr. C.) first brought into use by some of the 
barbarous nations which overran the Romanempire. The Goths were 
anation more especially likely to introduce such an art, because, like the 
rest of the northern nations, they excelled in working iron. At its 
commencement, it was probably merely a temporary resource in a case 
of great necessity and distress; a breach, for example, made in the 
hoof was covered by an expert workman nailing a piece of iron over it: 
this succeeding in remedying the defect would induce the repetition of 
it in other cases; and growing more expert and bold by uss, the arti- 
ficer afterward might extend his iron to the whole foot, and at length 
even apply it where no evil existed. He who first began the practice, 
whoever he may have been, little suspected he was laying the founda- 
tion of more animal suffering, than ever it fell to the lot of one man to 
originate. Not only have countless myriads of feet, during the several 
centuries that this practice has been in use, been injured with suffering, 
which, in a greater or less degree, must necessarily attend such.changes 
as we have poirited out ; but chastisements, still more severe to endure, 
for offences in going, are to be added to the.account; together with 
the severe bitings and unmerciful usings up, which, from the want of 
stability of feet, must necessarily accompany the system.’ 

To conclude, we strongly recommend this work to the attention of 
all our readers who are interested in the welfare of the horse; and we 
are confident that, if they do not feel entirely convinced of the truth a 
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the author’s opinion, they will at least admit that he reasons with mu¢h 


acuteness and ability. Bos. 


Art. 22. An Acccunt of the Ravages committed in Ceylon by Small. 
pox, previously to the Introduction of Vaccination ; with a State. 
ment of the Circumstances attending the Introduction, Progress, 
and Success, of Vaccine Inoculation ia that Island. By Thomas 
Christie, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, and lately Medical Superintendant General in Ceylon. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Murray. 1811. 

From the statement of Dr. Christie, which appears to be well 
authenticated, the ravages of the small-pox were not less dreadful in 
Ceylon than in other tropical countries. An epidemical visitation of 
this disease took place in 1799 s in consequence of which a plan was 
proposed for a general inoculation of the inhabitants, and was exé 
cuted, as far as the prejudices of the natives would permit. The 
number of patients inoculated was 4158, of which 108 died, being 
nearly one in 38; and this, although a great saving of life compared to 
the natural disease, in which one fourth part was cut off, was still not so 
decided an advantage as to subdue the prejudices of the Ceylonese ;: 
so that, 2s soon as the report of the discovery of Dr. Jenner arrived in 
India, Dr. Christie became anxious to benefit by it. Many difficulties 
and disappointments occurred before the vaccine virus could be 
obtained : but, at length, the object was accomplished, and the disease 
effectually propagated. A minute account is given, first of the me- 
thods which were adopted to procure the matter, and afterward of the 
means that were pursued to diffuse the practice over the island. The 
result was highly gratifying. We are informed that ‘ the natives 
flocked in crowds to the inoculators, and many of the medical men at 
Columbo yaccinated above a hundred patients ina day. The preva- 
lence of small-pox, at the time, encreased the anxiety for vaccination, 
and also afforded us an opportunity of putting the genuine nature of 
the cow-pox to the test, by inoculating many of our patients with 
variolous matter, and exposing them to its contagion in every form.’ 

In a subsequent page, the author gives the following statement : ¢ I 
beg leave to inclose an abstract of the number of patients vaccinated, 
throughout the different districts in Ceylon during 1808, amounting to 
26,207, which exceeds the proportion of any former year, and when 
added to 76,828, the number previously vaccinated, makes a total of 
103,035 persons who have been officially reported to me, as having 
regularly passed through the vaccine disease, since its first introduction 
into this island in 1802.?—In a word, Dr. Christie manifests great zeal 
and ability in the prosecution of his object, and had the setilactinn of 


observing his measures crowned with complete success. D 


Art. 23. On the Operation of largely puncturing the Capsule of the 
Crystalline Humour, in order to promote the Absorption of the Cata- 
ract ; and on the Gutta Serena accompanied with Pain and Inflam- 
mation; from the Third Edition of Observations on the Cataract 
and Gutta Serena. By James Ware, Surgeon, F.A.S. 8vo. 15. 
Mawman, &c. 1812. 

This pamphlet consists of an addition which the author has made to 


his larger work on the cataract and gutta serena, and which is here 
published 
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published separately for the use of those who are in possession of the 
former editions. Mr. Ware ‘is known as a zealous advocate for the 
method of removing the cataract by extraction: but, in young sub- 
jects, he now gives a preference to the operation which is described in 
these pages. Ifthe lens be solid, he depresses it; but, when it is 
soft, which appears to be generally the case, his object is to break it 
down into small portions, and to bring these forwards into the ante- 
rior chamber, where he conceives that they will be dissolved by the 
action of the aqueons humour, If the cataract be fluid, the remedy 
seems to be merely to puncture it, and thus to discharge the matter, 
which is dissolved or removed, sometimes even in a few hours. ‘The 
capsule itself is then to be divided into small pieces, and, by the ac- 
tion of the aqueous humour, will shortly disappear.—The public must 
place the greatest confidence’ in the opinion of so skilful and expe- 
rienced an operator as Mr. Ware, and must feel grateful to him for 
his candour in fully expressing his change of sentiment on any im- 
portant practical question. Bos. 


Bos. 


MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, &c. 


Art. 24. An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Mechanics, 
in Five Books, for the Use of Schools, illustrated by Examples. 
By W. Marrat, Teacher of Mathematics, Boston. 8vo. pp. 455. 
and 13 Plates. 16s. Boards. Lackington and Co, 

Mr. Marrat does not offer this work to the public as a full and 
complete treatise on mechanics, nor as a performance that can be of 
much service to adepts in mathematics or experienced engineers, for 
whom it is not intended: but he submits it as a plain and easy intro- 
ductory book for the use of schools, or as a compilation from others 
for the purpose of abridging the labours of those gentlemen, who are 
in the practice of giving instruction to youth on such subjects ; and, 
as he lays no claim to originality, he declares himself to be insensible 
to any charges of plagiarism that may be brought against him. 
After having observed ‘ that the public are in possession of very few 
books on this subject, and that among these not one can be ft 4 
which is suited to academical purposes,’ he briefly explains his motives 
for compiling the volume before us. It is divided into five books, of 
which the first contains the elements of Statics, or the doctrine of the 
equilibrium of solid bodies. —In the second, he treats of Dynamics, 
which he defines to be ‘ that part of mechanics, which has for its ob- 
ject the action of forces on bodies, when the result of that action is 
motion.” As this is a very copious subject, he gives only such an 
abstract of its most useful branches, as is sufficient for enabling the 
student to prosecute successfully the examination of this doctrine in 
ny other works, in which it is treated more fully and circumstantially.— 
Book III. lays down the principles of Hydrostatics and Hydrodyna- 
mics ; the first of which is defined to be that branch of mechanics 
which treats of the pressure and equilibrium of fluids in general ; and 
the second, that which treats of the motion of non-elastic fluids, and 
the forces with which they act on bodies. — In the [Vth book, the 
author enters on Pneumatics ; which term, he observes, in its original 
acceptation signified air, but is now employed to denote the doctrine 
of Aerostatics, which has for its object the determination of the — 
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‘the equilibrium, and the density of elastic fluids in general. In thig 


part of his work, however, he explains more particularly the properties 
of common or atmospheric air, giving descriptions of several instrus 
ments, as the barometer, the thermometer, the syphon, the hydro- 
meter, and the pyrometer ; Sr with the theory and description of 
the air-pump, and of four different species of water-pumps, viz. the 
sucking, the lifting, the forcing, and the centrifugal pump: — 
concluding with an account of Archimedes’s screw. 

These Four books occupy 335 pages; and in them the author has 
cautiously, and, we think, very properly, avoided the introduction of 
the fluxionary calculus. In the Vth book, however, which is partly 
miscellaneous, he uses rather freely the fluxionary method. The 
book consists of nine sections: first, on the centre of gravity; se- 
condly, on variable motions in general ; thirdly, on the simple pen- 
dulum ; fourthly, on rotary motion; fifthly, on the discharge of 
fluids through openings or apertures in the bottoms and sides of ves- 
sels; sixthly, on the motion and maximum-effects of machines, and 
D’Alembert’s principle for solving all kinds of dynamic problems ; 
seventhly, on the maximum-effects of water-wheels; eighthly, on 
the motion of bodies in fluids ; and lastly, on friction, wheel-carriages, 
and the use of the fly. Under the article ‘ Rotary motion,’ in the 
fourth section, he considers the centre of oscillation, the centre of 
gyration, the angular pendulum, the centre of percussion, and the 
centre of pressure. The eightii scction is certainly very defective ; 
and the same observation holds good with regard to the ninth. We 
have not,’ indeed, met with any work in the English language, in 
which the doctrine of friction 1s examined and delivered in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

In this performance, it must be allowed that the elementary prin- 
ciples of mechanics are clearly and distinctly laid down; and it may 
therefore prove very useful both to practical artists and to young 
students, particularly at schools and seminaries. The examples, 
which the author has added to almost every section, are well calculated 
for fixing these principles in the mind, and are at the same time of such 
a nature as to be easily explained or illustrated by means of them; 
and throughout the volume are interspersed many scholia, with a 
variety of practical rules and observations, which cannot fail to increase 


its utility. Glen: 


Art. 25. The Elements of Linear Perspective, designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. By D. Cresswell, A.M., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. sewed. Longman 
and Co. 

In order to understand the whole of this apparently very useful 
work on linear perspective, the first six books and part of the eleventh 
of Euclid’s Elements are all which it is necessary to read; and the 


- considerations which led the author to compose and publish it are thus 


explained by himself: 

‘ The following pages originated in the supposed want of a concise 
treatise on Perspective, adapted to the system of education established 
in the University of Cambridge. Perhaps no subjeet, within the whole 
range of mathematical enquiry, is in itself more attractive. That 
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é some degree of skill in drawing might be acquired by repeated trials, . 
; and long practice ; that the study of pictures might furnish some helps 
toward copying original objects, is easily understood: but it is not so 


readily conceived how the business of delineation can be reduced to a 
science, certain and demonstrable as that of arithmetic. The principles 
' by means of which this is effected, although few, and plain, and fami- 


liar to the studious, lie beyond the limits of common observation ; 
neither 1s such an application of them very likely to occur to those 
who know them best. The bare enunciation, therefore, of the pro- 
blem, so to tea an object upon a given surface, that the picture and 
its original shall excite the same sensations, is sufficient to stimulate the 
curiosity of a young and ingenuous mind. Whether, indeed, the doc- 
trine of Perspective be considered only as a remarkable instance of 
ingenious speculation, or as forming the basis of correct design, and 
instructing the judgment of the connoisseur in painting, it comes suffi- 
| ciently recommended to the man of liberal education. 
| ‘ A request has, in fact, been more than once made to the author 
of this essay, by those whom he assisted in their academical studies, to 
| point out some work on this subject for their perusal. With that 
request he found it difficult to comply. For the larger works on 
Perspective, although some of them be very valuable, contain much 
- more than is wanted for common use; and it is troublesome to select 
from them what ought to be read ; whilst the smaller treatises, with 
the exception of the second edition of that of Dr. Brook Taylor, 
published in 1719, are, generally speaking, deficient in methodic 
arrangement and accuracy of demonstratron. In most of them, the 
definitions are loosely expressed, and laid down in greater numbers 
than the case absolutely requires; for the geometrical truths 
which are cited the reader is seldom referred to the Elements of 
Euclid, the standard book of reference in this University ; the pfo- 
positions are often stated, not in general terms, but, to accommodate 
the indolence of the writer, as relating to a particular diagram ; and, 
what is of more consequence, principles which are really general are 
often not shewn in their full extent, but as belonging to the most usual 
situation of the Perspective plane: the learner is perplexed by too 
great a variety of methods, instead of having his attention directed to 
those which may be*deemed the most perspicuous, and the best in 
practice: what is called the Geometrical plane is commonly employed, 
‘notwithstanding that the use of it in most cases increases the number of 
lines to be drawn, and is never resorted to but at the expence of neatness 
and simplicity ; and, lastly, the inverse problems of Perspective are 
most frequently omitted, although highly interesting in themselves, 
and admitting of the most elegant constructions. These observations, 
let it be remarked, apply to the labours of those who have treated the 
subject mathematically : no notice is intended to be taken of the po- 
pular works which, from time to time, are published, which 
rules without investigations, and profess to perform what is impossible 
to put their readers in possession of the principles of Perspective, 
without requiring from them the previous knowledge of geometry.’ 
This performance certainly possesses neatness, simplicity, and pre- 
cision, and contains no redundancy of examples. Besides eleven defi- 
a nitions, 
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nitions, with a corollary to the ninth, and one postulate, it consists of 
four sections; the first of which treats ¢ on the delineation of given 
objects upon a given plane surface ;’ the second, ¢ on the examination 
of pictures supposed to be drawn according to the principles of Linear 
Perspective ;’ the third, ‘on the appearance of pictures when seen from 
a point, which is not their proper point of view ;’ and the fourth, ‘on 
the delineation of shadows.’ 


The author apologizes for omitting the orthographic projection, and 
for not adding any rules or precepts for military perspective ; 


‘ A section on what is called Military ci, or more properly 
the Orthographic Projection, may perhaps be thought to have been 
injudiciously omitted. This, however, considered as belonging to 
perspective, is a case altogether imaginary. Its laws may, indeed, be 
very readily investigated; by the help of what is demonstrated in the 
following pages, if the object be supposed indefinitely small, and the 
distance of the point of view finite. This method 1s employed by 
Lambert in an Essay on Perspective, remarkable for masterly illustra- 
tion and iligenious modes of operating. But in thus deducing the laws 
of the Orthographic Projection, the notion of INFINITE must neces- 
sarily be introducéd;.which notion it seemed best to exclude from 
a work, where precision is a main object ; and which is intended for 
those who apply themselves to the mathematics, not less for the sake 
of disciplisinmg the mind, than of storing it with knowledge.’ 

Perspective,in general, is nothing but the art of representing on the, 
table or secfion vistble objects as they really appear in the table, which 
for that reason is supposed to be transparent ; but objects, to be vi- 
sible; must be at 2 reasonable distance from the eye, which must also 
Be at a reasonable distance from the table; that is, always conceived 
to be between the cye and the object. This kind of perspective, 
however; is but seldom used in fortification, because it alters the pro- 
portions of the parts to be represented, and makes the parts which are 
more distant from the table appear less than those which are nearer to 
if; and although some engineers, in imitation of the Chevalier Antoine 
de Ville, have represented their plans in common perspective, this me- 
thod is now generally rejected. A much more simple and easy species 
of perspective is commonly used, for both plans and secitons, or pro- 
filesy called Perspective Cavaliere, and Miltary —— in which 
évery part is supposed to be designed or represented by means of pa- 
raliel rays or lines, the eye béing conceived to be indefinitely distant 
from the table, arid the delineation to be made by perpendiculars to it. 
This indeed is the true purport or meaning of the term épboypa$ia ; and 
though it be impossible for the sight to reach to an indefinite dis« 
taticé, yet the eflect of sucha supposition is extremely useful both in 
military and in civil architecture, sincé all the parts are thus repre- 
sented in their exact and just relative proportions. 

Mr. Cresswell is candid enough to allow that his publication con- 
teins scarcely any thing original but: its language, the formation and 
connection of its propositions, and its general arrangement ; and thag 
its principal merit consists’ in perspicuity and utility. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. New Lanterbury Tales ; or the Glories of the Garrison: 
By Oliver Outline, Major-General, &c. &c. 12mM0. pp- i85- 
“s. Boards. Colburn. 1811. 

What effect this piece of local and personal satire may have had 
—s the barracks in Kent, we are unable to state with precision : 
but, for the general reader, it is destitute of all interest. The author 
has a very moderate smattering of the Latin language, and he writes 
the English incorrectly. The object of ridiculing, or rather re- 
probating, the practice of private theatricals in our regiments is, we 
think, laudable: but the manner in which that object 1s pursued dis- 
plays neither wit nor humour. We are indeed furnished with abund- 
ance of allusions and illustrations: but the former are almost always 
far-fetched ; and the latter are most frequently unlike, or indistinct, 
in their proposed analogies. Sucli a trifle should be light and airy in 
its style, and never dwell too long on one branch of its subject. — As 
a specimen of the puns, which are occasionally introduced, we shall 
observe that the battle of Albuera is unfeelingly and ridiculously called 
the battle of ** 4//-be-hairy ;’? — for an example of the narrative which 
connects the dialogue, (also written in prose,) we select the following 
passage : 

‘ As the bottle circulated, the conversation became more diffusé 
and irregular ; but, lest the detail of the fooleries that ensued should 
disgust you altogether, and drive you from us, I.shall forbear, and 
lead you hence to the library, where you yourself may be the auditor 
and spectator of folly of another soil, pérformed by other characters, 
in propriis personibus.’ 

With one farther extract, (ex his paginthus—as a greater man 
said,) we shall close our account; it is a catch supposed to be sung 
at a club of political reformers : 


I. 


‘Ye Butchers, ye Barbers, ye Coblers, ye Tailors, 
Come hither and shew your political skill ; 
This point we’ll contend for against all the railers — 
Till our rights are restor’d, we will never be still. 


¢‘ CHORUS. 
¢ Come forward, come forward, and give your free aid ~ 
Let each man assist in the way of his trade. 


II. 


‘ The Tailor shall patch up our old Constitution, 
The Barber shall shave each excrescence away, 
The Cobler shall mend every state institution, 
And the 4ydra Corruption the Buteher shall slay. 


‘ CHORUS. 


¢ Come forward, come forward, and give your free aid— 
Let each man-assist in the way of bis trade.” 


Ast. 
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336 CORRESPONDENCE. 
Art. 27. The Merchant’s and Artificer’s Companion ; and practical 

Guide to Accounts, containing a plain Arrangement of such 

Tables, Rules, and practical Illustrations as will form the perfect 

Accountant, and give a clear Idea of the present improved Prac- 

tice of the Counting-house, and of what is absolutely useful to 

the Merchant and Artificer. By John Harris Wicks, of Englefield 

Green, Egham, Surrey. 12mo. pp. 268. 3s.6d. bound. Law. 

We have seldom seen so much useful matter comprized in so small 
a compass as is contained in this volume. ‘The compiler adverts, in 
his preface, (or, as he terms it, his apology,) to the exclusion from 
schools of the larger publications on accounts, as well as to the inade- 
quacy of such as are generally substituted; and he recommends, 
above all things, that no exercise should be passed over till it is tho- 
roughly understood. After having explained the elementary rules, and 
fractions, vulgar and decimal, he gives a number of useful tables and 
directions on the subject of exchange; and to these is added the elu- 
cidation of a humbler topic, the method of calculating the work of 
artificers. Compound interest, equation of payments, annuities, free- 
holds in reversion, and a variety of other subjects, are afterward illus- 
trated. — Brevity and perspicuity are the characteristics of this little 
work, and render it equally fit for the school and the counting-house. 
Those who have toiled through volume after volume on the subject 
of exchanges, and annuity-calculations, will be surprized fo find, from 
the present tract, in how little room the substance of the information 


may be compressed. Lo. 


Art. 28. The Cabinet of Entertainment, a new and select Collection, . 
of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &c., with Solutions. 12mo.- 
4s. Boards. Colburn. 1811. 

~.'To-such persons as love * to~clear these ambiguities,”’ this pubh-. 

cation offers a fund of harmless amusement, and it is one of the most, 

select yet ample collections of enigmas and charades which we re- 
member to have seen. ) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

We can now inform Dr. Clarke that, in speaking of a correction, 
made by the late M. Dutens, of a statement in the Doctor’s travels, 
we referred to a passage which we had read in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Supplement to Vol. LXXX. Part II. page 641. trom 
July to December, 1810. : . 





Mr. Richards must excuse us from allotting a place to the second 
edition of his school-book. Applications of this kind are so nume- 
rous, that our pages might be filled with such *“ stale, flat; and 
unprofitable’? matter if we were to. comply with them. 





We hope to gratify the expectations of Philopatrie in a short time. 





A. Z. will find his inquiry answered-in this number, 





ap In the Review for June, p. 114. 1. 29. for * Bernd,’ r. Berni. 
P.120. 1. 4. for ‘ Ottachiers’s,’ x. Ottachier’s. P.128. 1. 20. for 
observes,’ Yo observes 
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